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THE CRISIS IN CATALOGING 


ANDREW D. OSBORN 


istrator and the cataloger as working for the com- 

mon aim of economy in work and cost coupled with 

better utilization of a library’s resources. This aim, he thinks, is 
expressed in various kinds of co-operative work, of pooling 
interests, and of setting standards. It is to be developed pru- 
dently, he says, with the objectives setting limitations in such a 
way that more values will not be destroyed than are created.’ 
This ideal he set out in a chapter entitled “Tasks for the 
future.”” There was a time, and not so very far back, when the 
library administrator and the cataloger worked side by side. In 
the more immediate past, however, the two have become sepa- 
rated, so that their closer collaboration does need to be set 
down as a task for the future, the immediate future at that. 
Many new problems of administration have served to busy the 
administrator, and most catalogers have had more work than 
enough, with the result that administrators have come to know 
less and less of cataloging, and catalogers have come to know 
less and less about general library administration. The situa- 
tion now is that the administrator will be forced to pay more 
attention to cataloging because it has become a major problem 
field. Neither the administrator alone nor the cataloger alone 


A WISE German librarian has linked the library admin- 


Rudolf Kaiser, in Fritz Milkau, Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, 11 (Leipzig, 
1933), 318. 
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can solve the many problems. Collaboration is essential, and to 
this end administrators must know more of cataloging and 
catalogers must know more of administration. 

This is not to say that administrators must be catalogers, al- 
though it is true that there is a great need for catalogers who are 
administrators. The administrator does need to know enough 
of cataloging from the inside to be able to control the destiny of 
his catalog department wisely. Thus it would appear that, if 
the internship is to be looked on as a possible element in the 
training of a library administrator, then one excellent way of 
exploiting the internship would be to have the prospective ad- 
ministrator spend a year in a good catalog department. An- 
other way for prospective administrators to study the problems 
to be found in a catalog department is to take the second-year 
course in cataloging in library schools where that course is 
treated as a seminar devoted to problems of catalog depart- 
ment administration and not merely as an advanced course in 
cataloging techniques, as, for example, the cataloging of rare 
books. Library schools should be encouraged to plan such a 
course with administration uppermost in mind, and administra- 
tors should be urged to take it. 

It seems a little odd to be saying such things when as far back 
as 1915 Dr. Bishop put the matter in classic form in his address 
to the Albany Library School entitled Cataloging as an asset. 
“The cataloger,” he said, “must be an administrator if he is to 
meet the needs of the future: and the administrator can not 
afford to be ignorant of these problems of cataloging, which 
must be solved.”? And again: “If you are to administer librar- 
ies, you must know libraries, you must be able to work your 
machine, you must have practical knowledge of its parts. Noth- 
ing in the craft should be foreign to you, least of all the art of 
cataloging.” 

Cataloging is an art, and as an art it is technical. Its basic 
rules are actually rather few and simple, and, in so far as the 


2 W. W. Bishop, Cataloging as an asset: an address to the New York State Library 
School, May 1, 1915 (Baltimore, 1916), p. 8. 
3 Ibid., p. 22. 
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rules are kept few and simple, it is a delightful art to practice. 
That is admittedly the romanticist point of view. A period of 
romanticism tends to be followed by a period of classicism with 
its subservience to rules, and this is what has been happening to 
cataloging. More and more rules and definitions are being 
worked out constantly, until at the present time it begins to 
appear that classicism is taking full control. Thus it is that 
cataloging has become elaborate, highly technical, a skill too 
often existing in and for itself. This is the kind of cataloging 
that the administrator finds himself out of touch with, at a loss 
to comprehend, and without sufficient depth of understanding 
to guide it to safer and surer paths. Cataloging does not need 
to call for so much sheer craftsmanship. In point of fact, the 
less the cataloger is a craftsman pure and simple, the more room 
there is for him to be just an excellent librarian. 

Much of library science and library administration is not at 
all scientific. Over a period of years good administrators have 
developed a body of sound practice, and this it is that can be 
called library science. Perhaps there has been a minimum of 
theory and a maximum of common sense in developing this 
body of sound practice, and it may be that there are certain 
losses in minimizing the role of theory. 


THE LEGALIST THEORY OF CATALOGING 


Actually there are a number of theories of cataloging more or 
less vaguely in application today. The principal ones might be 
characterized as the legalistic, the perfectionistic, the biblio- 
graphic, and the pragmatic. 

The dominant one is probably the legalistic. According to it, 
there must be rules and definitions to govern every point that 
arises; there must be an authority to settle questions at issue. 
So the reviser sits in judgment on the cataloger, and the head 
cataloger is the supreme court for his particular library. Many 
of the decisions handed down are purely arbitrary, partly be- 
cause many of the points at issue are simply a matter of taste 
or judgment. 

On the face of it, this seems too arbitrary to be true, but it is 
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precisely the way things are done. Here are a few examples 
from everyday practice. The cataloger says in the collation that 
the book contains a portrait. The reviser changes the collation 
because she says it is not a portrait, the reason being that it is 
not the picture of anyone named or determinable; or it is the 
picture of the author’s wife standing in front of the great pyra- 
mid, and so the reviser rules that it is to be taken as a picture 
of the pyramid instead of as a portrait; or it is the picture of a 
native in a book on ethnology, the native being taken as an 
object of study rather than as an individual, apparently; or a 
hundred and one other nice distinctions. Here is another case 
in point. Thomas Thompson writes a book of short stories en- 
titled Lancashire lather. The setting is a barber’s shop, and the 
frontispiece depicts a barber. The cataloger enters in the col- 
lation front. (port.). There is no question but that it is the por- 
trait of a real person attired as a barber; but it might be an 
actor dressed up to represent a barber; at any rate, it does not 
say “Tom Smith,” who could be verified as this particular 
Lancashire barber. Accordingly the reviser, with much justi- 
fication, changes the collation from front. (port.) to mere front. 

It requires definite skill to determine when a portrait is not a 
portrait. The cataloger must pass on caricatures, likenesses on 
coins and medals, effigies from tombs, pictures of mummies, 
spirit photographs, and a host of other difficult situations. And 
then, of course, there is the group portrait to add to the prob- 
lem. How many people are needed to make a group? Here is the 
autobiography of a distinguished English lawyer. The frontis- 
piece shows him in his wig and gown attended by various flunk- 
ies in front and behind. Since it is a picture of three or four 
people, the cataloger enters in the collation front. (group port.) 
The reviser changes the collation to front. (port.) on the ground 
that the flunkies do not count and that the intention is to pro- 
vide merely a portrait of the author in an appropriate setting. 

This kind of procedure is part and parcel of the daily conduct 
of catalog departments. Examples could be multiplied to show 
that there is the greatest of confusion in catalogers’ minds as to 
what a facsimile, a map, or many another seemingly innocent 
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thing might be when they begin to take on some of their varied 
forms. The cataloger takes time debating the question; the re- 
viser takes still more time; and the head cataloger may be called 
on for a final decision. Debate, discussion, and decision eat up 
a surprising amount of time. Hence the demand in some quar- 
ters for a cataloging code that will define or rule on all debatable 
points. 

Some catalogers are so impressed by this legalistic theory of 
cataloging that they are ready to maintain that a fully devel- 
oped body of definitions, rules, decisions, and precedents will 
result in decreasing the cost of cataloging. The argument is 
that if everything has been covered in the code of laws then 
there will be no more debates, no more wasted time. If there 
are ‘‘s7 varieties” of facsimile, they must all be differentiated. 
Some kinds would be called facsimiles on the catalog card and 
others would not. It would not matter if the word facsim. in the 
collation stood ambiguously for any of the valid kinds of fac- 
simile. The decisions are not concerned with that kind of knowl- 
edge. The decision is simply to determine whether in this par- 
ticular instance the general term facsim. has been used legiti- 
mately or not in the collation. 

Thus the classical tendency in cataloging tends to push on to 
the final phase of classicism—the phase that leads to decline, the 
valuing of rules and definitions for their own sake. In this way 
cataloging can become an end in itself, and the cataloger can be- 
come a craftsman instead of a librarian. Such cataloging does 
not ask whether the close definition of a facsimile results in 
economy of work and cost coupled with better utilization of a 
library’s resources. The systematic determination of out-of-the- 
way, unusual, or exceptional points, the attempt to rationalize 
vague, ambiguous, and highly diverse concepts—these result in 
a theory and practice of cataloging neither economical nor 
particularly effective. 

The weakest point in the legalistic theory is its treatment of 
matters that must be left indefinite. The proposed revision of 
the A.L.A. cataloging code has been worked out from a legalistic 
point of view. Where it has failed most signally, in the light of 
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its own theory, is in the rules that result in a choice of entry. 
In the old code such rules (e.g., in the treatment of collections 
under editor or under title and in the treatment of government 
and other publications under personal or corporate name) led 
to great difficulty. They were probably the hardest rules in the 
whole code to apply. The proposed revision has not improved 
the situation in the slightest, simply because matters of taste 
and judgment are too intangible to operate well in cataloging or 
other codes. 

A second serious defect in a legalistic approach to cataloging 
is that, once it is decided to formulate rules and decisions for all 
points, the process must go on indefinitely. When in the future 
a point arises not covered in the past, the cataloger cannot use 
judgment to settle the matter but must set a complicated de- 
cision-giving apparatus in motion. Time and attention must be 
given to settling an infinite variety of small details such as the 
scholastics of the Middle Ages might have delighted in debat- 
ing. 

A final weakness worth emphasizing is that codification tends 
to obscure reasons and principles. Much of the original meaning 
and intention has been lost from the 1908 code. As a result the 
approach to cataloging becomes less and less a matter of com- 
prehending principles and more and more a matter of the mere 
learning of arbitrary rules and definitions. Thus elements of 
cataloging practice that were introduced for historical reasons 
come to be accepted and perpetuated without any understand- 
ing of why the rule was made. For example, there was sound 
reason for introducing the cataloging form known as hanging 
indention. That reason no longer exists, yet the form carries on 
and receives new emphasis in the proposed new code. Survivals 
of this kind tend to make the teaching and the practice of cata- 
loging mere techniques. 

Since the proposed revision of the A.L.A. cataloging code has 
the weaknesses of the legalistic point of view, it is accordingly 
to be deprecated strongly. The dignity of cataloging as an art 
calling for the display of intelligence and sound judgment is 
something that stands in sharp contrast to a tendency that 
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would so define and regulate that catalogers would need little 
more enterprise than good clerks. 


PERFECTIONISM 


Since the legalistic approach to cataloging is the principal 
danger to be watched at present, there is little need to discuss 
the perfectionistic and bibliographic approaches in detail. 

The perfectionist cataloger is guided by the compelling desire 
to catalog a book in all respects so well that the job will be done 
once and for all. In 1935 the Library of Congress promulgated a 
definition of cataloging along such lines. Every detail on the 
catalog card is verified according to some authority, nothing has 
been omitted, and all users of the library now and in the future 
must be satisfied with the product. 

The error behind the perfectionist theory is that so far no 
cataloger has succeeded in doing work that would last indefinite- 
ly. Invariably one generation of catalogers does over the work 
of its predecessors. This fact is clear from the history of older 
libraries. The library of Harvard University has had a dozen or 
more catalogs since 1764. 

Obviously there is much to be said for a theory of cataloging 
which will not be rapidly outmoded. Ways and means must be 
found to make cataloging products endure. Yet recataloging 
proceeds apace in many a library, while classification, subject 
headings, and other details are constantly subject to change 
with the lapse of time. Tastes and needs change continually, 
and with them go the elements in cataloging that are based on 
taste or the needs of the time. 

The perfectionist cataloger has been overwhelmed by the 
enormous masses of material constantly flowing into twentieth- 
century libraries. As a result many libraries have accumulated 
considerable arrearages of cataloging, material has sometimes 
been temporarily processed, records may be made inadequately 
or temporarily with the expectation that the work will be done 
over more fully at a later date, and all the time the cost of cata- 
loging increases. Perhaps even more disconcerting is the fact 
that if there were time and opportunity, owing to less pressure 
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from the current work, much good work could be done polishing 
up what has been accomplished in the past and planning for the 
future. 

So the judgment on perfectionism must be that, although 
efficient technical work is to be desired in cataloging, perfection- 
ism is not necessary to such work. The time element is the great 
foe of perfectionism. Catalogs cannot be created at one stroke; 
they contain many inconsistencies and imperfections. Many of 
these inconsistencies and imperfections hurt no one but the 
perfectionist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGING 


The relationship between cataloging and bibliography has 
been a difficult one to define. The two have many points of 
contact and many elements in common. Their history has been 
intertwined in many respects. 

The bibliographical theory of cataloging attempts to make 
cataloging into a branch of descriptive bibliography. The col- 
lation and the bibliographical notes are much affected. They 
become detailed to a degree. This detail is right and proper in 
its own place; it does harm when it is applied to everyday cata- 
loging. For example, much processed material is being pro- 
duced and cataloged today. How much of it needs to be col- 
lated in the detailed way that the printed book is? It is not at 
all uncommon, when bibliographical details are overemphasized, 
for the collation to become a meaningless conglomeration of 
terms which puzzle even the most experienced cataloger. 

Descriptive notes, such as “Head and tail pieces,” “Title 
vignette,” “Illustrated lining-papers,”’ tend to fill up the catalog 
card without serving any real library or bibliographic function. 
Some of these formal descriptive notes are fortunately passing 
into disuse, and more could do so without loss. Examples of 
notes that are drifting from use are “Plates printed on both 
sides,” ‘“Title in red :.nd black,” and ‘“‘Reprinted in part from 
various periodicals,” the latter being for a volume of poems. 

Kaiser’s criterion of cataloging reads: the minimum of cost 
and effort in conformity with the best use of the library. It is 
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from the practical point of view that the problem of biblio- 
graphic cataloging must be approached. The card catalog is at 
best a barrier between the reader and the book. “To the books 
themselves!’ must be the motto for as much as possible. 

The ordinary book and the rare book commonly need little 
bibliographic description; the one because it is ordinary, the 
other because there are printed bibliographies to provide much 
of the description. It is an intermediate type of book, the one 
that belongs in a local collection or a highly developed special 
collection, that may call for more detailed work from time to 
time. Such books are not treated as ordinary holdings and are 
not so likely to be listed in readily available and well-known 
bibliographies. 

THE PRAGMATIC THEORY 

Many libraries have for long been conducting their cataloging 
along purely practical lines. Rules hold and decisions are made 
only to the extent that seems desirable from a practical point of 
view. As a consequence nothing is pushed to an extreme, and 
hence the rules and definitions have no opportunity to become 
ends in themselves. 

The quality of cataloging in such libraries is satisfactory, be- 
cause it has been developed with the practical needs of the li- 
brary constantly in mind. The legalistic cataloger would not 
approve of its standards because they have not been defined to 
any very great extent; the perfectionist cataloger would dislike 
the omissions and the failure to check enough authorities; while 
the bibliographical cataloger would think the job only half-done. 

It is difficult to systematize cataloging according to the prag- 
matic theory. In the first place, standards and practices need to 
be set for a number of types of library. Where the legalistic 
code is likely to set one standard, ignoring the needs of certain 
types of libraries, or leading to a degree of standardization 
whether wisely or not, the pragmatic emphasizes the differing 
needs of various types of library. The school library, the special 
library, the popular public library, the reference library, the 
college library, and the university library—all these have differ- 
ing requirements, and to standardize their cataloging would 
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result in much harm. There have been standardizing tenden- 
cies: the A.L.A. cataloging code, the use of Library of Congress 
cards, the development of union catalogs, and the teaching of 
cataloging in library schools. Some but not all of this standardi- 
zation has been good. For example, all types of libraries can and 
should use Library of Congress cards—not necessarily all avail- 
able Library of Congress cards, but still some; yet this does not 
mean that such libraries should adopt any more Library of 
Congress standards than are right and proper for their particular 
type of institution. 

The forgotten man of cataloging is the college library. The 
last annual report of the Library of Congress showed that the 
principal user of Library of Congress cards is the college library. 
One-half the cards sold by the Card Division go to college li- 
braries. But the A.L.A. cataloging code of 1908 was made with- 
out regard to college libraries. It was made for “‘larger libraries 
of a scholarly character,’’4 and there was not a single representa- 
tive of the college library on the editorial committee. The col- 
lege library has found it expedient to use Library of Congress 
cards and to follow the A.L.A. cataloging code. There are many 
college libraries but relatively few large, scholarly libraries. 
More attention should be paid to the needs of these many li- 
braries, and they should more frequently express their require- 
ments. 

The A.L.A. List of subject headings presents an interesting 
study from this point of view. It was one of the very few tools 
worked out for the medium-sized library. The effectiveness of 
that list and the satisfaction which everyone who used it had 
for it seem to indicate that the medium-sized library may have 
an important stabilizing role in cataloging practice. The A.L.A. 
List of subject headings is dead and should never be brought 
back to life, but its significance should not be forgotten. Per- 
haps more tools should be worked out with the interests of the 
medium-sized library at heart; perhaps this type of library 
should be willing to take on more responsibility and leadership 
in cataloging councils. 

4 Catalog rules (Chicago: American Library Association, 1908), p. viii. 
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Rules specially worked out for large scholarly libraries did not 
result in plain sailing for those libraries. The biggest of them— 
the Library of Congress—steadily lost ground, acquiring an- 
nually some thirty thousand more books than could be cataloged 
on this basis. When the cumulative effect began to be felt, the 
Library of Congress had amassed several million uncataloged 
books. The cataloging system had plainly broken down. At 
present the old rules need simplification, not amplification, if 
the Library of Congress is to carry on. In other words, a prac- 
tical set of cataloging rules must be drawn up for such a library. 
The day of the legalistic, perfectionistic, or bibliographic cata- 
loger is over; the day of the pragmatic cataloger has begun. 

If this is true for the Library of Congress, it must apply like- 
wise to the other large scholarly libraries of the country. No 
regular library need calls for more detailed cataloging than that 
done at the Library of Congress. Other libraries, then, should 
simplify their cataloging and should adopt the practical point 
of view. Consequently, the new cataloging code ought to be 
drawn up from that standpoint. 

Generalizing, and passing over many minor matters, a prag- 
matic approach to cataloging and to the catalog code would 
result in the following developments: 

1. All cataloging practices would be meaningful, so that li- 
braries where certain factors were present or absent would 
know whether they needed to adopt a given practice. For ex- 
ample, hanging indention would not be prescribed unless it was 
clearly understood for what use hanging indention is intended. 
It would be the function of the catalog code to make known such 
reasons or lack of reasons, so that libraries could determine 
whether to follow the particular rule or not. 

2. Three distinct and approved grades of cataloging would be 
followed in the code and in many libraries. These would be 
standard, simplified, and detailed cataloging. The classes of 
books which would be treated according to these methods should 
be specified. Standard cataloging would be less detailed in 
many respects than the 1908 code or the Library of Congress 
formerly required. 
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3. In addition, self-cataloging methods must be put in good 
standing and exploited. This would apply in some measure to 
city directories, college catalogs, documents, large duplicate 
sets on open shelves, pamphlets and other ephemeral material 
arranged by subject, special collections of recreational reading, 
telephone books, and items in vertical files. Some or all of these 
practices are being used in one way or another; their use should 
increase. 

4. Rules for cataloging would be relatively few and simple, 
partly because they would not attempt to cover exceptional and 
unusual cases. Revisions of the catalog code would thereafter 
result in slight change, so that whole classes of material would 
not have to be recatalogued. 

5. The quality of the work would be high for anything re- 
garded as essential. Nonessentials would be given little atten- 
tion or passed over. 

6. Catalogers would be trained to use their judgment, not to 
expect a rule or a precedent to guide them at all turns. It is 
hard to do intelligent work if that work has to be all by rule of 
thumb. If catalogers are called on to use judgment, the work 
will again become more interesting. 

7. Unwritten rules and practices would be subject to the 
same pragmatic scrutiny. Some catalogers, for example, think 
that the sequence of subject headings in the tracing should 
follow certain requirements. Attention to such a detail is com- 
pletely valueless except where printed or mimeographed cards 
are concerned, and even there its value is doubtful. 

8, The interpretation of any point will follow practical lines. 
If certain illustrations were intentionally included in a book as 
portraits, whether they are caricatures, representations on 
coins, or effigies on tombs, they can be recorded in the collation 
as portraits. This is the natural thing to do. Much artificiality 
has resulted from ignoring natural and obvious methods of 
procedure, 

g. The cataloging of serial documents and nondocuments 
should be reviewed to see to what extent this class of material 
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needs cataloging. Should superior indexes be provided instead 
for government publications? Should the Union list of serials 
serve as the catalog for such serials as it covers? 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CATALOG DEPARTMENT 


Catalogers and library administrators are thus faced with 
many and difficult cataloging problems of a technical nature. 
Organizational questions are equally pressing however. Far 
too little attention has been given in library literature to the or- 
ganization of catalog departments, while in actual practice physi- 
cal conditions have controlled matters to an undesirable extent. 

Large or small divisions and sections are followed in some li- 
braries. In others small groups of catalogers are under the con- 
trol of revisers. Again the work may be done by units consisting 
of an experienced and a junior cataloger. Some catalogers do 
their own typing, ordering Library of Congress cards, or filing, 
while in other libraries special people are set aside to do such 
work. Some libraries are organized to catalog for others, as is 
the case with school libraries in Chicago and Los Angeles or 
with departmental and branch libraries. These are some of the 
many organizational patterns in use today. 

Many catalog departments pay too little attention to the flow 
of material and hence tend to be organized less advantageously. 
The catalog department of any size will have to be streamlined 
in the future. Material that can move rapidly should be segre- 
gated from other books that move at an average or at a slow rate. 
Fiction, second copies, other editions, books to be stored direct- 
ly in deposit libraries—these and others can be treated with 
considerable rapidity. Rare books and difficult cataloging of one 
kind or another may move very slowly. If the various types 
go along together, there are two dangers. One is that the slower 
books will obstruct the general flow, and the other is that if a 
cataloger pays special attention to getting the faster books 
along the others may be slighted either through setting them 
aside to be done when time permits or through treating them 
in the same way that an easy book might be treated. 
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Many popular libraries have for years streamlined their cata- 
loging departments. It is not difficult to do if the types of cata- 
loging are easily determinable, as, for instance, if second copies 
in considerable number keep coming into the catalog depart- 
ment as intentionally purchased duplicates. It is in the larger 
catalog departments where there may be many gifts and ex- 
changes as well as purchased books that streamlining has been 
slow in developing. This may be partly due to the fact that 
such a department would need more central administration to 
take care of the decisions involved and to direct the flow of 
work. 

It has commonly been stated that the three essential depart- 
ments of a library are reference, circulation, and cataloging. In 
some school, branch, and departmental libraries the catalog de- 
partment has been eliminated. More catalog departments 
ought to disappear in the near future. Cataloging can and 
should be supplied as a service in many libraries. It is possible 
that the development of regional deposit libraries will provide 
the means and the accommodation for regional cataloging cen- 
ters. Neighboring libraries of a common type can at least share 
the work or concentrate it in one particular place. 

This question is related to the further one regarding the fu- 
ture of official catalogs. Large libraries are finding official cata- 
logs an increasing burden. It may cost the very large library 
ten thousand dollars a year to maintain such a catalog. If the 
building were designed so that all users of the library were con- 
veniently brought together, then an official catalog would be un- 
necessary, provided the pressure on the public catalog were not 
too great. Money is better expended on service than on dupli- 
cating records. If library buildings can be designed so that an 
official catalog becomes unnecessary, the organization of a 
catalog department will be a simpler thing to control. As of- 
ficial catalogs have grown it has become increasingly hard to 
operate catalog departments efficiently. A layout that was 
close to ideal in the beginning may in the course of time result 
in situations far from ideal, owing to the growth of the official 
catalog as well as of the staff and its duties. 
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Mention of service, which is a basic factor in library work, 
brings up the need for considering the concentration of trained 
librarians who are working behind the scenes in catalog depart- 
ments, while at the same time student assistants, untrained help, 
or insufficient professional help may be working with the read- 
ers. This is a major problem of organization, namely, how to 
make that concentration of trained people more generally use- 
ful throughout the library. 


THE SITUATION AS REGARDS CLASSIFICATION 


The many problems confronting catalogers and library ad- 
ministrators are not confined to cataloging proper; they are both 
significant and numerous in the field of classification. The com- 
plicating factor in classification is that the theoretical literature 
on the subject is in a state of confusion. This is in no small 
measure due to the emphasis that certain writers place on the 
classification of knowledge and on bibliographic classification. 
German philosophers and scientists delighted in drawing up 
schemes for the classification of knowledge all through the nine- 
teenth century. Such schemes had some slight value but were 
too much on the order of intellectual pastimes. As a practical 
matter library classification jis far removed from any such 
schemes. 

Bibliographic classification has been worked out and success- 
fully applied in such an undertaking as the enormous card bibli- 
ography developed by the Brussels Institute for Documenta- 
tion. Miss Mann successfully applied bibliographic classifica- 
tion in the classified catalog at the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary in New York. On the books, however, she used relatively 
simple Dewey numbers. This example of the Engineering 
Societies Library shows clearly the difference between the two 
types of classification. Bibliographic classification is unsuited 
to the classification of books in workaday libraries; that classifi- 
cation must be governed by practical requirements. 

In its application classification calls for a high degree of good 
judgment. Classification can be a game. It is good fun to build 
up long numbers, to put books in precise but out-of-the-way 
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classes, to debate academic niceties. Such classification hurts a 
library. The classifier with good judgment will not waste time 
arguing which alternative is the better; the case will be decided 
pragmatically, according to the wording of the title, for example. 
There must be the realization that some books have one pre- 
cise class, while fully as many again could go equally well in one 
of a number of places. 

Reclassification raises problems of two kinds. The daily 
question of reclassifying an odd book or two is one, while the 
reclassification of a whole library is another. As regards the 
former, it requires constant administrative pressure to prevent 
much reclassification. Relocation is, of course, a separate 
matter, as the relocation of a book from the reference room to 
the stacks. Much reclassification is purely academic in nature. 
A cataloger or a professor thinks that a book would be better in 
some other class. This kind of reclassification must be resisted 
as much as possible, and all the more so if the book concerned 
shows every evidence of not having been used in many a year. 

Decisions to reclassify a whole library should be arrived at 
only after clearly realizing that the old classification scheme 
was ineffective to a high degree. Many libraries are using poor 
classification schemes, usually homemade ones. As long as 
those schemes work there is no real reason why they should be 
given up. Classification schemes age very rapidly. Both Dewey 
and the Library of Congress scheme have suffered the ravages 
of time. That situation will be aggravated with the further pas- 
sage of time. Total reclassification of a library is terribly ex- 
pensive. Partial reclassification may be a desirable compromise. 
Less used books may be left according to the old scheme, so that 
the new classification will represent a live collection of books; 
or some main classes which are unsatisfactory can be changed, 
leaving unchanged those that were satisfactory. 

Suitability of a particular scheme to the type of library is a 
matter of importance. Modification of a standard scheme may 
be a solution. At the least, great caution is necessary before 
reclassifying a whole library. Some libraries have made serious 
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mistakes by adopting the Library of Congress classification; it 
is not true that it is necessarily the best scheme for a college 
library. Perhaps the situation as regards classification and re- 
classification can be summarized by saying that the golden age 
of classification is over. 


THE SITUATION AS REGARDS SUBJECT HEADING 


If it is necessary to say that the literature on classification is 
in a state of confusion, it is equally necessary to say that the 
literature on subject heading is almost nonexistent. At most, it 
would be only a slight exaggeration to say that Cutter’s Rules 
for a dictionary catalog, the fourth and final edition of which 
appeared in 1904, provides the latest word on the theory and 
practice of subject heading. Cutter’s work was that of the pio- 
neer. He saw a new day dawning with the printing of Library of 
Congress cards, but neither he nor anyone else has been a guide 
through this era of printed cards. 

Even the best of cataloging instructors admit they do not 
know how to teach subject heading properly. The theory, prac- 
tice, and needs are all ill defined. For such reasons it is better 
to say less rather than more about subject headings here. 

In part the trouble springs from the use of words, since words 
can be local, obsolescent, or technical, or they can stand for 
vague, ambiguous, or emergent concepts, or they can even be 
lacking for some ideas or relations of ideas. In part the trouble 
comes from trying to make a science of subject heading when 
it is necessarily an art. Some subject heading has no other dig- 
nity than the mere expression of opinion; much of it has to be 
based on judgment, in which experience counts greatly; some 
has to be precise. In part the trouble comes from differentiating 
insufficiently between the needs of different types of libraries. 
Here the compelling dictionary-catalog idea has been a handi- 
cap. 

The principle of the dictionary catalog is to provide a record 
that will make for a maximum of self-help on the part of read- 
ers. This means that the catalog must be adapted to the needs 
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of varying institutions. It also means that the maximum of 
self-help can be obtained only as long as the catalog does not 
become too complex. Many dictionary catalogs are becoming 
too complex and are accordingly defeating the ends for which 
they were created. That is why there are signs of the decline of 
the dictionary catalog, as would be indicated by the possibly 
unfortunate trend toward a divided author and subject catalog 
and by the search for substitutes for the dictionary catalog. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR NEEDS TO KNOW 


These, then, are the things the library administrator needs to 
know about cataloging and these are the pressing problems 
which confront cataloger and administrator alike. It is not that 
the library administrator needs to be a technician, though some 
knowledge of cataloging technique is desirable. It is rather that 
he must know the nature of present-day cataloging problems if 
he would be in a position to help in their solution and to 
supply a certain amount of leadership and direction. 

A crisis has been reached in cataloging history. The system 
that shaped up about the year 1900 showed ominous signs of 
falling apart in 1940. In the Library of Congress the system 
actually broke down, and what happens in that library as far 
as cataloging is concerned affects libraries throughout the coun- 
try while the Library of Congress holds the key position that it 
does. 

Excellent work was done between 1g00 and 1940. Praise and 
appreciation can properly be expressed for the accomplishments 
of those four decades. Perhaps at the same time there is a certain 
satisfaction in realizing that the giants of those days did not 
solve all the problems, leaving little if anything for their suc- 
cessors to accomplish. This problem field known as cataloging 
is still a challenge to clear thinking and sound judgment. 

The foremost problem confronting library administrators has 
been set down as the cost of cataloging. Elements contributing 
to that problem are questions as to what theory of cataloging to 
follow, how to work out a satisfactory cataloging code, how 
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best to organize a catalog department, what classification 
scheme should be used, and how it should be applied. These 
and many other questions of greater or less significance are 
what the library administrator must know about and be pre- 
pared to tackle in collaboration with catalogers. 

Cataloging policies and practices are about to be set for an- 
other generation. Whether the people of the 1980’s will say 
librarians and catalogers of today had as much understanding 
and ability as can now be attested for the people of the early 
1900’s depends on the success of the deliberations of the 1940’s. 


It is important to say that the awareness of these problems is 
not to be taken as one generation criticizing another. I have 
cataloged through twenty of the forty years that made up the 
era which I believe has now come to an end. In 1920 there was 
enough remaining of the original inspiration to make itself felt 
and appreciated. Nevertheless, there were clear signs that the 
picture was rapidly changing. Pressure of work was in no small 
measure responsible, resulting as it inevitably did in systemati- 
zation and standardization to an unwelcome degree. 

Those of us who see ourselves bridging the two eras have an 
added responsibility. We know and respect what was good in 
the past. We honor the traditions in which to greater or less 
extent we participated. And for such reasons our leadership 
in charting new courses should and can be so much the wiser. 
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NE of the three fundamentals of the catalog which has 
occupied increasingly more space but scarcely any at- 
tention is the title added entry (hereinafter to be re- 

ferred to briefly as “‘title entry” or “title’’). There is an elabo- 
rate code to regulate the author entry and manuals to guide in 
use of the subject entry; but the title entry, which constitutes 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the catalog, is left to the unlimited dis- 
cretion of the individual cataloger. And the cataloger who 
spares little time and thought on the author and subject entries 
will waste few scruples on the title entry. 

For the cataloger will not only use any title and any fraction 
of it as he pleases, multiplying freely the number of titles and 
throwing much dead wood in the tangled path of the catalog 
trudger, e.g., 

Gibson, Kasson Stanford 

Standardization of the luminous-transmission scale used in 
the specification of railroad signal glasses... . 

Running title: Standardization of signal glasses. 

1. Glass. 2. Railroads—Signaling. 3. Signals and signaling 
.... IL. Title. III. Title: Standardization of signal glasses. 


IV. Title: Railroad signal glasses. V. Title: Signal glasses. 
39-26721 


Kansas. Legislative council. Research dept. 

Homestead tax exemption. Supplementary report. Analysis 
of the possible fiscal and economic effects of a homestead law 
exemption in Kansas... . 

1. Taxation—Kansas. I. Title. II. Title: Analysis of the 
possible fiscal and economic effects of a homestead tax exemption 
in Kansas. III. Title: Homestead tax exemption in Kansas. 


36-28106 


but he will not hesitate to twist or disfigure the title, sometimes 
beyond sense and recognition. Thus the title “Effect of the for- 
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eign market on the growth and stability of the American auto- 
mobile industry” (Phelps, Dudley Maynard 31-34200) is 
turned into ““The foreign market on the growth and stability of 
the American automobile industry, Effect of”; ““Betrachtungen 
eines unpolitischen” (Mann, Thomas 2g9-21781) is transfigured 
in “Unpolitischen, Betrachtungen eines” ; and “We fight for oil” 
(Denny, Ludwell 28-17529) emerges as “Oil, We fight for.” 
Nor is this treatment restricted to the whole title; even parts of 
the title are not immune from it. Thus “Stewart on trial strat- 
egy; practical suggestions to the young lawyer on how to obtain 
and hold clients, how to prepare and try lawsuits” (Stewart, 
William Scott 40-1910) has the title entries “Trial strategy” 
and “Lawsuits, How to prepare and try.”” One wonders, why 
not under “‘Clients, How to obtain and hold,” which the author 
has given precedence over “Lawsuits”; and, there being no lim- 
itations on titles, why not also under “Practical suggestions to 
the young lawyer,” “Suggestions to the young lawyer,” “The 
young lawyer,” etc., ad absurdum? 

Moreover, the cataloger will exploit not only the title-page, 
cover, caption, and running line, but he will reach into the con- 
tents of the book for additional titles; e.g., 


Pollock, James Kerr 

The German civil service act. 

54 P- 

Contents.—The new German civil service act.—The German 
civil service act (Deutsches Beamtengesetz) of January 26, 1937. 
—Selections from the National service disciplinary code (Reichs- 
dienststrafordnung) of January 26, 1937.... 

1. Civil service—Germany. 2. Germany—Offcials and em- 
ployees.... III. Title. IV. Title: National service discipli- 
nary code. V. Title: Deutsches Beamtengesetz, 1937. VI. 
Title: Beamtengesetz, 1937. VII. Title: Reichsdienststraford- 


nung, 1937. 
38-12312 


He will, occasionally, dig in the text itself in search for a rare 
title, as when “A mediaeval scrap-heap” (Edwards, William 
31-14211) will surprisingly appear under the caption “Religious 
beliefs of the man in the street in the Middle Ages,” which is a 
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quotation from the Preface of the book. He will unearth ancient 
titles and discarded subtitles and use them to introduce to the 
reader a modern edition, as when “Der Saelden hort’’ (a title 
main entry 27—22116) is also entered under its old name “‘Ale- 
mannische Magdalenenlegende,” and under ‘“‘Magdalenenle- 
gende,” part of the old name; and “Who gets the money? A 
study in the economics of scarcity” (Rautenstrauch, Walter 
39-20971) has a second title entry under “How the people’s in- 
come is distributed,”’ which is the subtitle of an earlier edition. 
Finally, for a climax, the cataloger will not flinch on occasion 
from contributing a title of his own, as when “Le protocole de 
Genéve” (Wehberg, Hans A27-54) is also given an English title 
“The Geneva protocol”; and the “Proposed classification and 
compensation plans for library positions” (Bureau of public per- 
sonnel administration 27—26097 [38}2]) is also entered under the 
title “Personnel classification,” of the cataloger’s own inven- 
tion. 

This prolificacy in the production of titles is not the result of 
professional exuberance but rather of the want of a controlling 
delimitation of the functions of the title in the catalog. For, 
while the author and subject entries have fairly limited func- 
tions, the title entry has been made a factotum, often used to 
screen the sins of the cataloger himself. 

One of the most grievous offenses of the cataloger is his use of 
the title as a palliative for a needed subject heading. For ex- 
ample, the ampere enjoys subject-heading status, therefore the 
title ““An absolute determination of the ampere ”(Curtis, Har- 
vey Lincoln 34—26781) is traced: “1. Amperes.... II. Title.” 
However, the ohm is not so regarded in the catalog, hence “An 
absolute determination of the ohm” (same author 36-26055) is 
traced: “‘1. Electric measurements... . lil. Title. IV. Title: 
The ohm, An absolute determination of”—that is, the second 
title is used as substitute for a needed subject heading. Similar- 
ly, the “Manual of fractures, dislocations and epiphyseal sepa- 
rations” (De Brun, Harry Carl W. Schultz 40-3419) has the 
three subjects represented under “1. Fractures. 2. Disloca- 
tions. I. Title: Epiphyseal separations’”—that is, under two 
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subject headings and one title, the title substituting for a needed 
third subject heading; while “Samples, demonstrations and 
packaging, their use in advertising” (Lewis, Norman 28-25055) 
is traced: “I. Title. II. Title: Demonstrations. III. Title: 
Packaging”—that is, all three subjects are represented in the 
catalog by title proxies. Consequently, too, the “Chinese-Japa- 
nese war, 1894-1895” will appear in the catalog as an undis- 
puted subject entry, but the “Chinese-Japanese war, 1937 x 
(Johnsen, Julia Emily 38-27963)—ignored by the cataloger as 
it is by the State Department—may enter the catalog only as a 
humble title entry. 

This is a most tempting course, for it affords the cataloger 
escape from the difficulties connected with the establishment of 
subject headings and their subsequent detection in labyrinthian 
texts. But to follow this course is to fail in one of the cataloger’s 
most vital responsibilities. It is obvious that such a course will 
lead to a chaotic order of titles, an illustration of which will be 
given later in this article. It is also easy to prove that the title 
cannot serve as a subject substitute. For while the title “Chinese- 
Japanese war, 1937——’”’ will serve to reveal the book of J. E. 
Johnsen, it will also serve to conceal all other books on the sub- 
ject having different titles, for example, “War in China’”’ by 
Varian Fry or “Sino-Japanese warfare and the League of Na- 
tions” by Edward S. Rubinow. Nor is it without significance 
that, while the above-mentioned “The ohm” title was made for 
“An absolute determination of the ohm,” it was not made for 
“A determination of the absolute ohm” (same author 38- 
26962), and, while the “Packaging” title was made for “Samples, 
demonstrations and packaging,” it was not made for “The art of 
packaging” (Charlton, Demetrius Edward Alexis 38-27387). 

To demonstrate the wider implications of this practice let us 
turn to the subject of “Educational sociology.” There will be 
no red-letter entry for this heading as subject. But under this 
heading in the cloak of a title a medium-sized university library 
has filed away fifteen entries of which the following are a sam- 


ple: 
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Kulp, Daniel Harrison 


Educational sociology . . . . 1932. 
1. Education. 2. Sociology. I. Title. 
32-12079 
Smith, Walter Robinson 
An introduction to educational sociology .. . . c1917 
1. Education. 2. Sociology. I. Title: Educational sociology. 
17-14234 
Snedden, David Samuel 
A digest of educational sociology . . . . 1920. 
1. Education. 2. Sociology. I. Title: Educational sociology. 
21-6344 
National society for the study of educational sociology. 
Bibliographies on educational sociology .. . . 1928. 
1. Education—Bibl. 2. Sociology—Bibl. I. Title: Educa- 
tional sociology, Bibliographies on. 
28-8061 
The Journal of educational sociology . . . . 1927-—— 
1. Education—Period. 2. Sociology—Period.... _ III. 


Title: Educational sociology, The Journal of. 
30-8323 


These examples show that the term “Educational sociology” 
has been current among educators at least since 1917, that a na- 
tional society was created for the study of this field, that a spe- 
cial publication was devoted to its literature—and popular 
sanction was conferred on the term by Webster—but that the 
cataloger, availing himself of the title subterfuge, has seemingly 
been able to circumvent this subject. In so doing the cataloger 
has (1) made two general subject entries, “Education” and 
“Sociology,” and one pseudo-title, where one specific subject 
entry—‘‘Educational sociology”—was required; (2) violated 
the principle requiring the use of specific subject headings; (3) 
further and unnecessarily increased the unwieldy bulk under the 
general subject headings; and (4), as already observed, left in 
the catalog a misleading implication that no other books on the 
subject were in the library, whereas a reference to the bibliog- 
raphy (mentioned in the fourth example of the last group) 
would reveal that they were under different titles. 
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Examples of this misuse of titles will be found cluttering our 
catalog on every turn, whether we look for “Personnel adminis- 
tration” or the “Chinese-Japanese war, 1937——.”’ It is confusing 
to find the ““Chinese-Japanese war, 1937” hiding behind the 
euphemistical subject headings, ““China—History—1937——,” 
“China—For. rel.—Japan,” “Japan—For. rel.—China,” and 
“Eastern question (Far East)” and, in addition, requiring for 
its revelation a title entry. It must appear a bit dilatory that it 
should have taken the cataloger seven years, in each case, to 
recognize the existence of “Fascism” and “National Socialism.” 
And it reflects little credit on our professional alertness that 
“Educational sociology” should continue to be regarded as an 
individual book title after a quarter of a century’s existence as 
subject. 

Equally sinful and even less profitable is the use of a title as 
substitute for a subject subdivision—for example, “Libraries 
and readers in the state of New York” (Waples, Douglas 39- 
27568) is traced: “‘1. Libraries and readers. 2. Libraries—New 
York (State) .... III. Title’; subdivide: Libraries and read- 
ers—New York (State), and the second subject entry and title 
become unnecessary. “La novela histérica en Espafia, 1828- 
1850” (Zellers, Guillermo 40-4400) is traced: “1. Spanish fic- 
tion—Hist. & crit. 2. Historical fiction .... II. Title’; sub- 
divide: Historical fiction, Spanish (as you subdivide: Histori- 
cal drama, Spanish) and the need for the second subject entry 
and title has been obviated. The same is true of “The Negritos 
of Malaya” (Evans, Ivor Hugh Norman 38-11459) traced: 
“1, Negritos. 2. Ethnology—Malay Peninsula... . 1. Title”; 
of “New England doorways” (Chamberlain, Samuel 40-4414) 
traced: “1. Doorways. 2. Architecture—New England .... I. 
Title”; of “Il teatro all’aperto in Italia” (Corsi, Mario 40- 
2077) traced: “‘1. Theater, Open-air. 2. Theater—Italy .... I. 
Title”; of “Die christliche Kunst Deutschlands” (Liitzeler, 
Heinrich 36—36753) traced: “1. Christian art and symbolism. 
2. Art—Germany. I. Title’; and of an endless number of 
others. There is no good reason why any subject, regardless of 
its nature, scope, or the size of its literature, should not be sub- 
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divided if the author has so chosen to limit his subject. In re- 
fusing to subdivide a given subject heading, the cataloger capri- 
ciously sets up a barrier which he must then hurdle with the aid 
of added subject and title entries; and these vaulting aids, 
strewn all over the catalog, become obstructions in the path 
of the searcher. 

Nor is the title qualified to substitute for a reference entry. 
The function of a reference entry is to serve as guide to the use 
of the catalog in the same way as the catalog is a guide to the 
library. The title is a guide to a specific book. But the title 
entry, of all its functions, has also been used in this reference 
capacity. Thus “A.T. & T.; the story of industrial conquest” 
(Danielian, Noobar Retheos 39-29705) is traced: ‘‘1. American 
telephone and telegraph company. I. Title,” where the title is 
obviously a substitute for a needed reference: A.T. & T., see 
American telephone and telegraph company. “Scout songs’’ 
(Duffy, Thomas Gavan 40-6506) is traced: “1. Boy scouts— 
Songs and music. I. Title’—the title merely serving as sub- 
stitute for a reference from the term in general use to that ar- 
bitrarily adapted by the cataloger. The same holds true of 
“Skiing” (Prager, Walter 39-29498), which is traced: “1. Skis 
and ski-running. I. Title”; “Principles of the Diesel engine”’ 
(Morrison, Lacey Harvey 39-19071), which is traced: “1. 
Diesel motor. I. Title: Diesel engine, Principles of the’’; ““The 
English revolution, 1688-1699” (Trevelyan, George Macaulay 
40-6687), which is traced: “1. Gt. Brit—History—Revolution 
of 1688. I. Title’; “Air navigation” (Weems, Philip Van Horn 
38-2g9000) which is traced: “1. Navigation (Aeronautics). I. 
Title” ; and countless others. When planted in the catalog these 
titles will serve as blinds where guideposts are needed. 

It should appear axiomatic that, if the catalog is to serve as 
an efficient instrument, every part of it should have a definite 
and needed function, and this function should be related to the 
functions of the other parts. One does not multiply the wheels 
of a watch only to increase its bulk, the dials of a radio only to 
duplicate operation, or the pedals in a car if they are to inter- 
fere with control. The catalog, however, will be found to abound 
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in titles that do just such things: (1) titles that have no func- 
tion; (2) titles that duplicate the function of other entries; and 
(3) titles that conflict with the function of other entries. 

Examples of the first group are those common titles which 
have no title meaning or identification value except in connec- 
tion with their author or subject. Such titles are Letters, 
Memoirs, Poems, Works, or Essays, Lectures, Studies, or Bulle- 
tin, Proceedings, Report, etc., and their foreign equivalents. If 
a librarian is asked whether the library has the “Bulletin,” he 
will be in the same position as if asked whether he knew a man 
by the name John in town. The reader would have to know 
which or whose Bulletin he wanted before he could be helped. 
If, for example, he wanted the Bulletin of a certain organization, 
then he would be well advised to consult the catalog under the 
name of the organization. 

This was realized by the pioneer catalogers, who seldom used 
such titles for added entries. Of late, however, with the prodi- 
gious growth of title entries this type of title is also coming into 
prominence. Thus we now meet such title entries as “Bulletin 
de la Société industrielle d’Amiens” (40-35), “Report” (Gt. 
Brit. Palestine royal commission 40-7620), ““The complete 
short stories of Saki” (39—16969), ““The diary and journal. . . of 
Seth Metcalf” (40-26131), and numerous others. Such titles 
have no function of their own to fill, and their making will only 
serve to promote parasitism in the catalog. 

Illustrations of the second group are those titles which simply 
duplicate (a) the author, (4) the subject, or (c) the reference 
entry; e.g., 

a) Conference on electoral reform, London, 1929. 
Conference on electoral reform... . 
veae ll. Title. on~esnen 


American philatelic congress, sth, Atlantic city, 1939. 
Fifth American philatelic congress . . . . 
os 40-2870 
Johore. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The laws of the state of Johore.... 
1s «0 a 2 36-25115 
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4) Dauphin-Meunier, Achille 


La Banque de France... . 
1. Banque de France, Paris. I. Title. 
38-3035 
Hanna, Alfred Jackson 
The Union catalog of Floridiana.... 
1. Union catalog of Floridiana, Rollins college. Winter 
Park, Fla. I. Title. 


40-8339 
Hillhouse, Albert Miller 
Municipal bonds... . 
1. Municipal bonds... . I. Title. 
36-22626 
c) Bryson, Lyman 
Adult education .... 
1. Education of adults. I. Title. 
36-11146 


I = x of 1: Adult education, see Education of adults. 


Stimson, Arthur Marston 
The communicable diseases... . 
1. Contagion and contagious diseases. I. Title. 
39-29233 
I=x of 1: Communicable diseases, see Contagion and con- 
tagious diseases. 
Gushée, Edward Tisdale 


Scientific purchasing .. . . 
1. Buying.... I. Title. II. Title: Purchasing. 
28-13937 [39t2] 


II = x of 1: Purchasing, see Buying. 

The last three examples will also serve to illustrate the third 
group of functionless titles. For here the titles are not only a 
wasteful duplication but contain, in addition, an element of con- 
flict and confusion. The reader will puzzle: “Is it to be ‘Adult 
education’ or ‘Education of adults’? The information (i.e., 
reference) card formally directs: ‘See Education of adults,”’ but 
behind it the title cards scorningly flaunt the heading “Adult 
education.” This conflict is particularly distracting when the 
author or subject entries are merely inversions of the title. Ex- 
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amples of the former have already been cited under the fore- 
going (a) titles. Examples of the latter are increasing in abun- 
dance in the catalog. “Economic geography” (Colby, Charles 
Carlyle 40-6823) is traced: “1. Geography, Economic. 1. 
Title”; “Higher education” (Evans, John 40-2681) is traced: 
“1. Education, Higher. I. Title’; “International security” 
(Bene3, Eduard 39-29433) has: “1. Security, International. I. 
Title”; “Primitive religion” (Radin, Paul 37—21906) has: “1. 
Religion, Primitive. I. Title’; and so on. The same “Hun- 
garian cookery” (Deeley, Mrs. Lilla 40-504) is served up twice, 
as “Cookery, Hungarian” (subject) and as “Hungarian cook- 
ery” (title). 

It will readily be admitted that the foregoing examples do 
not represent a faulty policy and that for each of these examples 
counterexamples will easily be found. But the absence of a pol- 
icy and a drifting inconsistency is a dubious tribute to the pro- 
fessionalism of the cataloger. For one can learn—by instruction 
or by trial and error—to use intelligently a catalog based on a 
set of principles even if the principles themselves be faulty, but 
one is helpless in the face of so chaotic a practice as that which 
characterizes our catalog in respect to titles. For while we make 
title entries for “Bibliography on fur breeding” and “Bibliog- 
raphy on genetics and sex physiology of the rabbit” we make no 
title for “Bibliography on the biology of the fleece” (Gr. Brit. 
Imperial bureau of animal genetics 31-25853, 31-25852, 31- 
25851). We have two titles—direct and inverted—for “‘An in- 
quiry into our need of the grace of God” (Bryan, William Swan 
Plumer 39-16016) but none for “An inquiry into the relation of 
cause and effect” (Brown, Thomas 39-16013). “Our climate” 
(U.S. weather bureau 39-28804) will be found under its title, 
but “Our government” (Garner, James Wilford 40-3534) will 
not. “Preparatory Latin course in English” is entered under its 
title, but ‘Preparatory Greek course in English” is not (Wilkin- 
son, William Cleaver 39-24998, 39-24997). And we favor 
“Principles of economics” by Lewis A. Froman (40—12680) over 
“Principles of economics” by Frederick S. Deibler (36-20649) 
when we make a title entry for the former, but not for the latter. 
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With regard to their subject entries we shall find “The insur- 
ance laws of North Carolina” left to be covered by its subject 
entry, “Insurance law—North Carolina,” but “The banking 
laws of North Carolina” requires double coverage, “Banking 
law—North Carolina” and title (North Carolina. Laws, stat- 
utes, etc. 40-2529, 40-1712). The lawyer interested in “Di- 
vorce in Maryland” (Kaufmann, Norman 40-1907) is expected 
to find the book under its subject, “Divorce—Maryland,” but 
the teacher interested in “Education in England” (Taylor, Wil- 
liam Septimus 39-28914) is not credited with the ability to find 
it under its subject, ““Education—England,” and must also be 
provided with a title entry. Conversely, you need not know the 
author or deduce the subject in order to find “American foreign 
relations” (Mathews, John Marby 38-9174), which is readily 
available under its title; but such information is prerequisite if 
you are to locate “A history of American foreign relations”’ 
(Sears, Louis Martin 35-2940). 

Likewise with regard to their authors we shall find “The di- 
ary of Dr. Andrew Smith” (40-5516), ““The letters of Katherine 
Mansfield” (29-1849), and “Speeches by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes” (39-20864) left to the care of their declared authors; 
but “The diary of Selma Lagerlof” (36—30959), “Letters of Ed- 
gar Allan Jackson” (39—32923), and “‘Speech of Henry L. Clin- 
ton” (39-18564) are additionally cared for by title entries. The 
“Journal of Katherine Mansfield” (27—20237) is to be looked for 
under the author, but “The scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield”’ 
or “The short stories of Katherine Mansfield”’ (40-27166, 37- 
21144) are to be found also under their titles. Finally, the wom- 
an desiring “Mary Thomas’s knitting book” (38-27757) is ex- 
pected, in all simplicity, to look for it under “Mary Thomas’s 

.. 3 the one desiring “Mary Thomas’s embroidery book” 
(36-14430), more sensibly, is expected to look for it under ““Em- 
broidery book”; while the one desiring “Mary Thomas’s dic- 
tionary of embroidery stitches” (35-3641) is an uncertain indi- 
vidual who may look for it either under ““Mary Thomas’s.. . .” 
or under “Emboidery stitches’; and the cataloger, eager to 
please, will provide that she find it in either place. 
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It is not always easy and not infrequently difficult or impossi- 
ble to infer the subject entry of a desired title, and in such cir- 
cumstances nothing is more welcome than a title entry. But, 
with very few exceptions, this is not the case where the subject 
is a personal or institutional name. For then the subject is a 
very convenient and reliable guide to the desired book, and a 
title entry becomes quite superfluous. Yet here too we shall ob- 
serve the cataloger’s characteristic unsteadiness. For he has 
made a title entry for “S. S. Pie XII” but not for “Pie XI” 
(Lesourd, Paul 39-22299, 39-22298); for “William Byrd of 
Westover” (Beatty, Richmond Croom 32-10949) but not for 
“William Wordsworth of Rydal Mount” (Beatty, Frederika 
40-2960); for “Sir Thomas More”’ (Southey, Robert 39-17685) 
but not for “Sir William Blackstone’ (Lockmiller, David A. 
38-37894); and for ““Madame Curie” (Curie, Eve 37-28462), 
but not for “Madame Récamier” (Sedgwick, Henry Dwight 
40-27353). 

FUNCTIONS OF THE TITLE ENTRY 


What are the proper functions of a title entry and what are 
its limitations? 

William Converse Haygood in a chapter entitled “The use of 
the catalog” warmly indorses “one of the best of the criticisms” 
by Willard O. Mishoff to the effect that “in too many cases cata- 
logers have read books, but have not read peoples’ minds. Hence 
they have not considered popular whims and caprices.”* This 
curious criticism throws a peculiar light on the obscure aims of 
the cataloger and on his efforts to anticipate and appease “‘popu- 
lar whims and caprices.”” One does not litter the library with 
exotic furnishings to suit peoples’ “whims and caprices” but 
equips it with articles of demonstrable utility; the catalog, how- 
ever, is to be cluttered with bizarre pseudo- titles serving these 
ends. 

But is the cataloger to follow the vagaries of the reader or is 
the reader to follow the cataloger’s guidance? J. C. M. Hanson 

*W. C. Haygood, Who uses the public library? (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1938), p. 75; W. O. Mishoff’s article entitled “The catalog from a reader’s view- 
point” appeared in the Library journal, LVII (1932), 1035-38. 
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vividly recollects his first attempt to consult a card catalog when 
he failed to find a catalog of Columbia University “‘after a vain 
search through all the entries under ‘catalog’ and ‘catalogs.’ ’” 
Another unrecorded episode reports of the complaint of a uni- 
versity freshman who was unable to locate the autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin under “autobiography” and under “‘Benja- 
min Franklin.” But if we are to make a title entry for every 
catalog and autobiography and, for the benefit of the freshman, 
enter every name under both the first and the last name—then 
we shall not only seriously hinder the progress of the intelligent 
catalog user, but we shall help little the uninitiated reader and 
student whose catalog and autobiography will now be buried 
among numerous catalogs and autobiographies. Remember also 
that the catalog of Columbia and the autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin are not always and not necessarily titled “Catalog 
of Columbia University” and “Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin.” That Mr. Hanson and the unknown student failed 
to refer to “Columbia University” and “Franklin, Benjamin” 
reflects not on the needs of the catalog but on our teachers and 
librarians—our teachers, who emphasize increasingly the inde- 
pendent reading of the student but neglect to equip him with the 
very basic information of how to find books, and our librarians, 
who provide and maintain costly catalogs but neglect to in- 
struct the reader in their use. One must bring a modicum of in- 
telligence and skill to the catalog if one is to elicit from it in- 
telligent guidance and helpful advice. 

However, if the seeker of a catalog or an autobiography may 
conveniently locate his book under the name of the institution 
or person, the seeker of “Rats in the larder” will be quite forlorn 
if he does not find the book under its title. For he may not be 
familiar with the foreign author, Joachim Joesten, and may not 
be sufficiently imaginative to guess that the book is not about 
ordinary rodents, domestic economy, or corrupt politicians but 
“the story of Nazi influence in Denmark” and will be unable to 
trace it through its subjects. Thus we arrive at the primary 
function of the title entry—to serve as guide to the book where 


2 “Corporate authorship versus title entry,” Library quarterly, IV (1935), 465. 
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the author or subject of the book are not clearly announced in 
the title. 

A secondary function of the title is to provide a direct ap- 
proach to the book even when the author or subject can be as- 
sumed to be known or traceable. For while the author—some- 
times presenting a problem of its own—or subject entry will 
lead to a group of books among which the desired one is to be 
found, the title entry can often provide a short-cut leading di- 
rectly to the needed book. It is obviously easier to find “This 
believing world” under its title than under its author even for 
one knowing his name—is it Louis Brown, Lewis Broun, Luis 
Browne, or any other combination? It is also definitely more 
convenient to refer to the title “Goethe und die Bibel” (Henkel, 
Hermann) than to either of the two subjects, the first of which 
would be ““Goethe—Knowledge—Bible” and the second “Bible 
in literature.”” In other words, while the function of the author 
and subject entries is to group related books (by author or sub- 
ject), the function of the title entry is to individualize or segre- 
gate the book from all others. 

These functions of the title entry constitute an important 
part of the functions of the catalog. It should be borne in mind, 
however—and this by the reader as well as by the cataloger— 
that the title, while quick and convenient, is not a very reliable 
guide. For, to begin with, the desired book may be part of the 
collected or selected works of the author, an essay, lecture, or 
section of another book which the library has under another 
title. The library may not have the title “Our political drama” 
(Bishop, Joseph Bucklin) but be in possession of “Presidential 
nominations and elections” of which the former is a portion; 
under the author the reader might find the latter title with a 
note on its relation to the former. 

What is more important, however, is to remember that the 
title is not a permanent fixture of the book but subject to the 
influence of place and time. Our aforementioned “Rats in the 
larder” reflects, in England, the heavy political gloom in the 
ominous alliteration of ‘‘Denmark’s day of doom”; and a work 
which in calmer days was simply a “History of the United 
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States” echoes the martial strain of later years in “America’s 

march toward democracy” (Rugg, Harold Ordway). Nor is the 

title immune from personal variations by editors and publishers. 

A sample of the possibilities that lie here is offered by a speech 

of Edmund Burke which has been issued, among others, as: 

Burke on conciliation with the colonies 

Burke’s speech on conciliation with America 

Burke’s speech on conciliation with the American colonies 

Burke’s speech on conciliation with the colonies 

Conciliation with America 

Conciliation with American colonies 

Conciliation with the American colonies 

Conciliation with the colonies 

Edmund Burke’s speech on conciliation with America 

Edmund Burke’s speech on conciliation with the American colonies 

The speech of Edmund Burke, esquire, on moving his resolution for concilia- 
tion with the colonies 

Speech of Edmund Burke on conciliation with the colonies 

Speech of Edmund Burke on moving his resolution for conciliation with the 
colonies 

Speech on conciliation with America 


Add to these the fact that the library may have a translation of 
the title, or the original thereof, sometimes in a language more 
useful to the reader, and it will become apparent that the title 
entry, while capable in a well-constructed catalog of a prompt 
answer, cannot be relied upon for complete and final informa- 
tion. 


FUNCTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Functionally a title should be regarded in two respects: (1) in 
relation to the other titles and (2) in relation to its own other 
entries. 

From the point of view of its relation to the other titles a title 
may be as individual, or “distinctive,” as a proper name, e.g., 
“Rats in the larder,” “The people’s choice,” “For whom the 
bell tolls”; or as general as a common noun, e.g., Diary, Letters, 
Memoirs, Poems, Works, or Handbook, Essays, Lectures, 
Studies, or Bulletin, Proceedings, Report, etc. The former, 
“proper titles,” are necessary and convenient guides to their 
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books—i.e., qualified to fulfil their primary and secondary func- 
tion—and should therefore have title entries; the latter, ““com- 
mon titles,” have no such value—they depend for their identifi- 
cation on their authors and subjects and should therefore have 
author and subject entries but no title entries. 

From the point of view of its relation to its own other en- 
tries the title may be: 

a) A statement of the author or author entry—one might 
cail it an “author title’; e.g., “Anglo-Saxon chronicle” (37- 
$628), “Pamphilus Gegenbach” (30-11461), “Charles Nagel, 
speeches and writings” (31-25979), ‘““Bernart von Ventadorn: 
seine Lieder’ (Bernart de Ventadorn 22-18975), “Linguistic 
survey of India” (India. Linguistic survey 5—42477), ““Char- 
ter of the town of Berkeley” (Berkeley, Calif. Charters 39- 
8675), “The Constitution of the United States of America” 
(U.S. Constitution 38-26498), and ‘““The laws of the state of 
Johore” (Johore. Laws, statutes, etc. 36-25115). The func- 
tion of these titles is performed either directly by the author 
entry or indirectly by special or general references, such as: 
Linguistic survey of India, see India. Linguistic survey; Con- 
stitutions, see also....subdivision “Constitution” under 
names of countries, states, etc. These “‘author titles” therefore 
require no title entries. 

When such an “author title” includes also a proper title, an 
entry for the proper title should be made; e.g., “Lydgate’s Fall 
of princes” (23-17910) should have a title entry: Fall of princes; 
“M. Christian Scrivers Seelen-schatz” (39-21965) should have 
a title entry: Seelen-schatz. However, ‘““The Paderewski mem- 
oirs” (40-8957) or “Horace Walpole’s correspondence...” 
(40-3174), including common titles, should have no title 
entries. 

6) The title may be a statement of the subject or subject 
entry—one might call it a “subject title”; e.g., “Fencing” 
(Vince, Joseph “1. Fencing” 40-27681); “Mitchell, South Da- 
kota” (Federal writers’ project. Mitchell, S.D. “1. Mitchell, 
S.D.” 40-5435); “Zoning” (Bassett, Edward Murray “1. 
Cities and towns—Planning—Zone system” 40-6593); “The 
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Metropolitan opera, 1883-1939” (Kolodin, Irving “1. New 
York. Metropolitan opera”  40-27332); “Housing in 
Scandinavia” (Graham, John “1. Housing—Scandinavia” 40- 
27388); “Navigation laws of the United States, 1940” (U.S. 
laws, statutes, etc. “1. Maritime law—U.S.” 40-26874); “A 
history of agriculture in Europe and America” (Gras, Norman 
Scoth Brien “1. Agriculture—Europe—Hist.” 40-27443); “A 
bibliography of municipal government in the United States” 
(Munro, William Bennett “1. Municipal government—U.S.— 
Bibl.” 16-1083); “The streets of Mexico” (Gonzales Obregén, 
Luis “1. Mexico (City)—Streets” 37-14676); and “Diccio- 
nario de la lengua espafiola” (Academia espafiola, Madrid “1. 
Spanish language—Dictionaries” 40-4381). The function of 
these titles is performed either directly by the subject entry or 
indirectly by special or general subject references, such as: 
Zoning, see Cities and towns—Planning—Zone system; Bibliog- 
raphy, see also... . subdivision “Bibliography” under names 
of persons, places, and subjects. Such “subject titles” therefore 
require no title entry. 

When the subject statement has individual delimitation or 
character or differs markedly from the subject entry, it becomes 
a proper title and should have a title entry; e.g., “Alcohol and 
human life’ (Weeks, Courtenay Charles ‘1. Alcohol—Physio- 
logical effect” 40-2938); “The economics of corporate enter- 
prise” (Buchanan, Norman Sharpe “1. Corporations. 2. Eco- 
nomics.” 40-4497); and “Theology” (Miller, John “1. Free 
thought.” 39-11843). 

When an individual subject statement is introduced by the 
common form phrase Handbook, Essays, Lectures, Outlines, 
Principles, Studies, Treatise, etc., the introductory phrase 
should be disregarded and a title entry made for the proper sub- 
ject statement only; e.g., “Principles of topological psychology” 
(Lewin, Kurt “1. Psychology” 36-18279) should have a title 
entry: Topological psychology; and “Outline of psychiatric 
case-study” (Preu, Paul William 39-13694) should have a 
title entry: Psychiatric case-study. However, ‘““The elements of 
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marketing” (Converse, Paul Dulaney “1. Marketing” 40- 
8062); ‘‘Studies in Jewish preaching” (Bettan, Israel ‘1. 
Preaching, Jewish” 40-4533); and “A treatise on the resist- 
ance of materials” (Wood, De Volson “1. Strength of materi- 
als” §-3181g), including common subject statements, require 
no title entries. Their function is performed either directly by 
the subject entry or indirectly by subject references such as: 
Jewish preaching, see Preaching, Jewish; Resistance of materi- 
als, see Strength of materials. 

The general guiding rule may be summed up as follows: 

1. An added entry should be made for every proper or “‘dis- 
tinctive”’ title, provided the title entry will not duplicate, or 
conflict with, its author entry, subject entry, or any of their 
special or general references. 

2. When a proper title is introduced by the name of the au- 
thor or common form phrase, the introduction in the title en- 


try should be disregarded. 


In conclusion, it should not be left unnoted that, while our 


present catalog is afflicted with an excess of undesirable titles, 
it suffers also from a deficiency of vital titles; that, while our 
catalog will enfold such titles as: 


Adams, Ansel Easton 
Sierra Nevada; the John Muir trail... . 
1. Sierra Nevada mountains. 2. John Muir trail, Sierra 
Nevada mountains. I. Title. IJ. Title: The John Muir trail. 
39-1226 


where I duplicates 1 and II duplicates 2; or in 


American radio relay league. 


The A.R.R.L. antenna book.... 
1. Radio—Antennas.... III. Title. IV. Title: Antenna 


book. 
40-4897 
where the two titles, III and IV, duplicate, respectively, the 
function of the author and subject references; or in 
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Stewart, George Rippey 
John Phoenix, esq., the veritable Squibob, a life of Captain 


George H. Derby.... 
1. Derby, George Horation.... I. Title. II. Title: The 


veritable Squibob. 
38-37 


where I presupposes the reader to look for the name of a person 
under the Christian name and II presupposes him to look for a 
book under the weakest element of its subtitle, it will have no 
title entry for “Local government debt administration” (Chat- 
ters, Carl Hallack 39—30522); “Choice and change of doctors” 
(Swackhamer, Gladys V. 40-3411); and “‘A list of good ten 
and fifteen cent books” (Harrington, Mildred Priscilla 39 
28726), which will be lost to all, not excluding the catalogers 
themselves, who do not know their authors. 

Along with the author and subject entries the proper title 
entries constitute the third column of support upon which every 
effective catalog must rest. When poorly constructed, however, 
this element of support becomes an element of subversion—the 
third column of the catalog becomes, functionally, its “fifth 
column.” 





FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF ARCHIVAL 
MATERIAL 


E. G. CAMPBELL 


ISCUSSION of the problems inherent in classifying 
archival material has traditionally centered around an 
assumption that all documents must be arranged in 

groups corresponding to the administrative units of the govern- 
ment which created or last made use of them. This theory re- 
quires that, before any documents be examined, minute research 
establish the history of all the departments, bureaus, divisions, 
sections, and other units which have at one time or another, for 
longer or shorter periods, constituted the government. Only 
thereafter, as a second step, may documentary material be ex- 
amined and each file assigned to its proper organizational unit. 
If this method is adopted, say its advocates, the final classifica- 


tion of any collection of documents will faithfully reflect the ad- 
ministrative history of the governmental unit from which it 


stemmed. 

The organizational history thus reflected may conceivably be 
very interesting, but this theory overlooks the fundamental pur- 
pose of classification, whether of books or of documents, i.e., to 
make the material readily available to searchers. Necessarily it 
depends on an unwarranted assumption that the searcher knows 
as much about the administrative history as did the classifier on 
the day that he created the scheme. Of course, the very fact 
that this history is usually so obscure that its discovery takes 
months of detailed research indicates the fallacy of this hy- 
pothesis. Only rarely will the searcher have a knowledge of ad- 
ministrative history—or an interest in it—comparable to that 
of the classifier triumphantly emerging from months spent in 
studying it for the specific purpose in hand. Even the classifier 
soon forgets details and must constantly refer to his copious 
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notes, frequently so multitudinous as to require a classification 
of their own if they are to be used with any celerity. 

After the classifier has laboriously compiled his notes on the 
organizational history of a government department, however, 
there remain important gaps which he cannot explain. If bu- 
reaucratic procedure always harmonized with rules and regu- 
lations this difficulty might not be insuperable. But in practice 
how often has some anonymous clerk started a special file of his 
own, which will be of peculiar use to him in the tasks assigned to 
his care, only to see that work grow to such proportions as to 
prompt creation of a new office designed to care only for it? To 
this new office is brought the file which the lowly clerk had cre- 
ated in his former office. According to all the legal rules and 
regulations faithfully chronicled in available documentary 
sources this new office came into existence on the day the legal 
instrument creating it was promulgated. Nevertheless to all in- 
tents and purposes it originated months or even years earlier in 
the bottom drawer of an obscure clerk’s desk. 

Similarly organizational history can never clarify the status 
of records resulting from the activities of certain power-hungry 
bureaucrats who arrogate to themselves duties and titles never 
officially authorized. Not infrequently unimportant officials 
have become so impressed with their own magnificence as to 
sign official correspondence as “‘director’’ or “chief” of some di- 
vision known only to themselves. For such “divisions” admin- 
istrative history shows no beginning, no existence, and no end; 
yet there are many documents which were indubitably created 
and used by just such governmental units. Where can they be 
assigned in a classification which faithfully reproduces the or- 
ganizational history of the department? There are several possi- 
ble avenues of escape open to the classifier: he can treat them as 
private papers, which they definitely are not; he can relegate 
them to some obscure miscellany, despite their obvious impor- 
tance; or he can gratuitously assign them to some administra- 
tive unit which had nothing to do with their creation and was 
never concerned with their existence. Whatever is done with 
them under such an organizational classification, the poor 
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searcher can find them only by “second-guessing”’ the classi- 
fier. 

The more obscure and esoteric the information relative to ad- 
ministrative history which the classifier unearths, the more per- 
tinent become these objections. It is a distinct scholarly achieve- 
ment to discover some hitherto unknown bureau—but it does 
not make the task of the searcher any easier to classify records 
under the unfamiliar name of that bureau. On the contrary, to 
find that material searchers must be as familiar with the history 
of the bureau as was the classifier on the day he finished his 
work. The greater the scholarly achievement of the classifier, 
the more confused and hopeless becomes the task of the searcher. 

However, assuming that, in the interest of archival exacti- 
tude, the patience and convenience of the searcher may safely 
be ignored, even the documents and files themselves refuse to fit 
smoothly into a classification based on organizational history. 
Reference has already been made to the file which may originate 
in one office and be used by another office derived from the 
first. Frequently a similar process takes place during which the 
same task is performed within a few years by three or four en- 
tirely different offices, each successor to the preceding one. In 
treating the resultant records the classifier seeking to base his 
scheme on organizational history has several choices: he may 
assign all the material to the last of these offices; he may assign 
it all to the first of them; he may try to divide the material on 
chronological lines which will enable him to assign it all to the 
proper unit; or he may assign each of the unimportant satellite 
files produced by the several offices to the proper office and as- 
sign the main files to the first or last of them. But, in the one 
case, he has ignored the integrity of the files and, in the others, 
he has not maintained any consistent attitude toward the mate- 
rial. It is unnecessary to labor the point: many documents do 
not take kindly to a classification based on organizational his- 
tory. 

If it were impossible to base classification on any other foun- 
dation than organizational history, the searcher perforce would 
resign himself to these insurmountable difficulties, and the docu- 
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ments would be submitted to whatever distortion were neces- 
sary to fit them into a scheme. But if the classifier pauses to con- 
sider the real purpose behind the creation of any governmental 
unit—i.e., the execution of some specific task—these difficulties 
can be avoided. Every governmental unit has certain functions 
to perform, else it would not be created. Frequently the same 
function is performed during a period of time by many differ- 
ent agencies, but the records of each predecessor agency are 
used by its successors. If these records are classified in accord- 
ance with the various aspects of this function which they sever- 
ally represent, all the advantages of the organizational approach 
may be retained and at the same time the classifier may avoid 
the compulsion to attempt to divide the records into chrono- 
logical segments which parallel the life of each administrative 
unit involved. 

The federal government consists of certain large, well-defined 
units—namely, the judiciary, the legislative, and the executive. 
The judiciary consists of courts established by the Constitution 
and the Congress; the legislative of a House of Representatives 
and a Senate; and the executive consists of departments and 
independent agencies. There are certain of these units which, in 
turn, have well-established subunits within themselves. Only 
in so far as these lines are clearly and indisputably marked may 
the administrative approach be used more conveniently than 
any other. 

The extent to which these demarcation lines are apparent in 
any given case and the point at which they cease to be clearly 
defined must essentially be a matter of common sense. No set 
rules can be laid down in advance for the treatment of any given 
group of records. In classifying the records of the State Depart- 
ment, for instance, it is advisable to ignore all administrative 
changes within the Washington offices of the Department and 
to consider the entire mass of records as constituting one fond. 
On the other hand, in the case of War Department records 
originating in Washington there are certain well-defined groups 
of records, such as those of the adjutant general, the surgeon- 
general, the engineer corps, and other branches of the service. 
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Similarly, in the Department of the Interior the Office of Indian 
Affairs, the General Land Office, and other units have tradition- 
ally been respected as nearly autonomous, self-contained units. 
In still other cases, if the records themselves so indicate, it may 
be wise to reflect the organizational history of the agency to an 
even greater extent in the classification scheme. 

In general it will be expedient to shift from the organizational 
approach to the functional approach one organizational step 
above the existence of a central file. The State Department’s 
Washington offices have kept their records in one central file, 
supplemented by various minor satellite files, and therefore 
these records should be treated as a whole. They should not be 
divided into artificial groups for the sake of forcing them into a 
predetermined mold. The War Department has not kept such a 
file, but the several offices in the Department have maintained 
consolidated files of their own. Therefore the War Department 
records naturally divide into corresponding groups and should 
be classified as such. It makes little difference whether the class- 
ification scheme designates these groups as records of the War 
Department’s engineering corps or as engineering records. The 
functional and the organizational titles are so nearly synony- 
mous that frequently they can be used interchangeably. In prac- 
tice, however, the administrative approach will be most con- 
venient in designating fonds. 

Within the clearly defined fond there are numerous advan- 
tages to the functional approach. All the documents will fit into 
a functional scheme, inasmuch as they will all have been used in 
the process of executing the given function of the fond-produc- 
ing agency. Whether the particular division or section produc- 
ing and using the documents was ever officially designated as an 
administrative unit is immaterial; the documents it produced 
and used will have a definite place in the classification as long as 
that classification is based on the functions in whose execution 
the records were used. Furthermore, this approach allows for as 
much detail as is desired; the several functions performed by any 
department can be repeatedly analyzed into their component 
parts until the desired detail is achieved. 
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Documents themselves have differences of form. Each docu- 
ment fulfils some definite purpose as a document in the transac- 
tion of business, and its form is determined by that purpose. 
One paper is a letter; another is an index; another is a register 
or an account. Thus records fall into formal categories which 
cut across the functional categories of the work done by any 
governmental unit. Classification simply becomes a process of 
determining the functions performed by any given agency, de- 
termining the different formal types of records that agency ac- 
cumulated, and then arranging the series in a rational order in 
groups which will emerge from the pattern thus established. 
Whether the first classification shall be that of the functions 
performed by the record-producing office or of the types of rec- 
ords will depend on the existing arrangement of the records 
themselves and on the purpose for which the scheme is being 
made. There are times when the physical properties of the rec- 
ords require that they first be arranged by their type unless the 
classification is simply to be a paper arrangement which cannot 
be effected physically. 

Two collections of papers in the National Archives illustrate 
these two alternative applications of the functional approach. 
The State Department records most readily divide according to 
the various functions of the Department: maintenance of diplo- 
matic relations with other nations; maintenance of commercial 
relations, in the form of consular work; administration of the 
Department itself; domestic functions; etc. At various times in 
the past the Department has had specific administrative units 
to execute each of these various tasks; but, while these units 
have been created, altered, and abolished, the work has gone on 
and individual series of documents have spanned many such 
units. Some functions formerly executed by the Department 
have been removed from its jurisdiction, but with those func- 
tions have been transferred most of the pertinent records. Thus 
the Department once had charge of patents and nearly all the 
records of its patent work were transferred with the function; 
they are properly classified with the other records of the execu- 
tion of that function. The vestigial remnants of these records 
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remaining in the possession of the State Department may prop- 
erly be assigned a place in the classification of that Department, 
with a notation to the effect that related records are elsewhere. 

The documents which comprise the records of the diplomatic 
activities of the State Department have their own formal char- 
acteristics which distinguish the various groups of series. Thus 
there are dispatches from diplomatic posts abroad, which in 
turn are divisible into the series of dispatches from each post. 
Similarly, there are instructions to diplomats abroad, notes to 
and from foreign governments, registers and indexes, and other 
types of documents. If wisdom so dictates, to the agency-func- 
tions may be added a “general” category, and similarly a “gen- 
eral’’ may be added to the list of types of documents. Material 
so unimportant as not to deserve a category by itself may then 
be assigned to these categories. But if at any time this “gen- 
eral” material grows too large for convenience, the principal 
items in it may be sifted out and placed under a new agency- 
function or type of document. 

In contrast to the records of the State Department, those of 
the engineer corps of the War Department can best be classified 
by first dividing them into the various types of records—i.e., 
correspondence, registers, field notes, reports, etc. During the 
earliest years of the corps’ existence documents of each of these 
types dealing with all the various functions of the corps were 
filed together. Thus there was only one correspondence file, one 
set of indexes and registers, and soon. Later the correspondence 
dealing with rivers and harbors, fortifications, and each of the 
other functions was segregated. In this case classification be- 
comes a process of designating various types of documents, and 
under each type designating whether the records relate to all! 
functions of the corps, to river and harbor work, to fortification 
work, or to any other function of the corps. Thus a recurrent 
pattern is soon established—a pattern which can be expanded 
or retracted at will. 

Because of the physical properties of the material—which is 
in the form of loose manuscripts, bound books, and card in- 
dexes—i: would be impracticable to file all material dealing 
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with river and harbor work together; but it is highly practicable 
to file nearly all correspondence together. On the other hand, in 
the case of the State Department records almost all of the mate- 
rial is in the form of bound volumes; therefore the same problem 
does not arise. Thus the physical characteristics of the docu- 
ments themselves may dictate which of the alternative func- 
tional approaches should precede the other, if it is of paramount 
importance to avoid creation of a paper classification. For the 
sake of the searcher, however, it is often desirable to have both 
a paper classification and a shelf-list classification of the same 
records. By means of the functional approach this can easily be 
accomplished—first by classifying the records primarily by 
document type and secondarily by agency-function and then 
reversing the order, in both cases using the same descriptions 
and symbols to designate each series. 

With a classification based on the functional approach these 
symbols may be greatly simplified as compared to those appro- 
priate for an organizational scheme. In the latter case every or- 
ganizational unit must be reflected in the symbol; in practice 
this means that not only must there be a symbol for the depart- 
ment but also separate ones for the office, bureau, division, sec- 
tion, etc. Finally, of course, there must be one for the series. 
The complications inherent in such an arrangement are obvi- 
ous. On the other hand, with a functional classification all that 
is necessary is a symbol for the department, for the function, for 
the type of document, and for the series. 

Perhaps the most important superiority of the functional ap- 
proach lies in its practical advantages in the treatment of rec- 
ords accumulating in such vast quantities as do those of the 
United States government. Any effort to classify records on the 
basis of organizational history involves years of research to 
establish the minutiae of the organizational development of 
each department of the government, followed by an agonizingly 
slow analysis of the records in an effort, which can never be com- 
pletely successful, to place every series under the proper admin- 
istrative heading. The functional approach, on the other hand, 
requires a preliminary survey of the records composing a fond 
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in order to discover the important types of papers which are 
present and in order to discover the functions of the agency or 
agencies which created the fond. The classifier is then prepared 
to make two parallel tentative lists, one of the several types of 
papers and another of the several functions. Immediately the 
broad outlines of the classification are apparent. For every 
function there will be one or more of the types of papers, and 
every type of document will have been used in the execution of 
one or more of the functions; the series dealing with each func- 
tion may be arranged under such headings as “‘Correspond- 
ence,” “‘Indexes,”’ etc. 

These tentative lists of types of documents and agency-func- 
tions may be compiled almost at once. They need not be defini- 
tively determined until the very end of the work of classifica- 
tion, since the “general” categories may always be subdivided 
and expanded without violence to any of the others. As soon as 
they have been made the groups (defined by their interception 
of each other) become apparent, and the only remaining task is 
to place the various series under the indicated headings. In- 
stead of having to decide whether a given State Department 
file belongs to the Bureau of Rolls and Library or to the Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives, the classifier need only determine 
that it consists of copies of diplomatic dispatches; at once it 
may be assigned to its proper place, “Dispatches,” under diplo- 
matic functions. The classifier need not indulge in minute re- 
search to determine the exact dates of the creation and abolition 
of obscure bureaus and divisions which at one time or another 
carried on the diplomatic functions of the State Department. 

Obviously this process is much more rapid than that re- 
quired in classifying on the basis of administrative history. By 
this functional approach a tentative classification can be sug- 
gested within a few weeks of beginning work on any fond, and 
modifications of the tentative scheme can be made at any time 
in the future without disturbing the work already done. Most 
of the work can be done by anyone capable of identifying a 
series. There is no need for minute research. The bulk of the 
work of classification consists of identifying the various series, 
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for once they are identified they automatically fall into place. 
The most difficult stage of the classification, and the one most 
inviting of disagreement, is the determination of the fond. 
Writers on archival theory in the past have usually avoided any 
hard and fast rules as to the definition of a fond—they have as- 
sumed that any fond could be identified easily without disagree- 
ment. In practice this is not true, but the matter must be de- 
cided for every group of records individually. There can be no 
set rule. Once determined, however, and after lists of types of 
documents and agency-functions have been drawn up, the work 
of classification becomes simply the task of assigning each series, 
as it is identified, to its obvious place in the scheme. 

The functional approach to classification differs from that tra- 
ditionally used in European archival establishments in many 
ways, but the differences are necessitated by the differences in 
the problems faced by the classifier in Europe and in the United 
States. Most European archival theorizing has been based on 
small groups of records, or else on records accessioned in files 
which were created with a view to their eventual transfer to an 
archival establishment. In the United States the quantities of 
records which must be treated are of such vast proportions as to 
make obsolescent the methods and practices evolved from ex- 
perience with nineteenth-century and earlier documents. New 
techniques must be evolved to meet problems which were not 
foreseen by the European theorists. 

The functional approach to classification is necessarily a 
tentative approach It demands first of all that each group of 
records be treated individually; it denies that any set rules may 
be prescribed for classifying all records; and it denies che expedi- 
ency of forcing records into predetermined molds. It suggests 
that in any given group of records there will be certain types of 
documents and that these documents will have been created in 
the course of executing certain governmental functions. Thus 
lists of document types and agency-functions may be compiled, 
and they will intercept each other at one or more points. From 
the pattern thus created will emerge groups to which the various 
series may be assigned. Necessarily this process will be infinite- 
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ly faster than that inherent in the organizational approach— 
a factor of practical importance in the handling of such huge 
quantities of records as those of the United States government. 

The objective of a classifier should not be the production of a 
work scholarly in itself, but the production of a classification 
scheme useful as a tool for scholars. From its roughest stage to 
its last revision this scheme should be a tool that may be placed 
at the disposal of the searcher for whatever it is worth to him 
in service. It is even probable that use by the scholar of a 
tentative scheme will result in many unforeseen weaknesses be- 
ing corrected before the final draft is made. Thus not only will 
the classifier help the scholar from the beginning, but the scholar 
will be of constant aid to the classifier. 





READING FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
AS SEEN FROM GENEVA 


A. C. BREYCHA-VAUTHIER 


HE second world war has thrown a number of tasks on 
the members of our profession. Although many of them 
do not actually open a completely new chapter, they 
are felt as new, owing to the increased magnitude of the prob- 
lems which have to be dealt with. From this angle we should 
view the two major problems which have to be faced by librari- 
ans in this war period: first, in the safeguarding of collections, 
either in actual or in potential war areas, and, second, in the 
reading for soldiers, the term “‘soldier’”’ to be taken in its widest 
sense. In considering the relation of the prisoner of war—in- 
cluding the internee—to books, we are looking at only one very 
special aspect of the second problem. This relationship is ob- 
viously an old one, although it can be more easily followed as 
regards writings which can be attributed to prisoners rather 
than their reading. We well remember Marco Polo in the serv- 
ice of the Serenissima, after the battle of Curzola, being taken 
into Genoese dungeons and there dictating his famous Mi/ione: 
le livres des merveilles du monde, to which he owes much of his 
celebrity; or Professor Albert Schweitzer, who during the world 
war was interned in the French Congo and prepared there his 
great Kulturgeschichte; and latterly the inimitable P. G. Wode- 
house, who, through the latest news' from a German intern- 
ment camp, does not yet, however, disclose anything of his new 
novel. 
If, as it has been sometimes stated, the first organized efforts 
to provide reading for soldiers were made in the Civil War,? no 
* Time, December 30, 1940, pp. 43, 58-60. (For more recent information on P. G. 


Wodehouse see Time, July 7, 1941, pp- 34-35, and P. G. Wodehouse, “My war with 
Germany,” Saturday Evening Post, July 19, 1941.—Eb.) 


2 Theodore Wesley Koch, Books in the war (Boston, 1919), pp. 1-2. 
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sufficient indications exist to show whether prisoners of war 
also benefited by such arrangements. The first great effort in 
that direction was made during the war of 1914-18, and the 
older ones among us will recollect this. The younger generation 
may have read about it in Koch’s vivid Books in the war.’ 

This war presents two important innovations: a basis rec- 
ognized in international law and, on this basis, a co-ordinated 
international effort. 

The treatment of prisoners of war in the first world var was 
based on the Regulations respecting the law and the customs of 
war on land as annexed to the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907; the question of reading for prisoners was not specially 
mentioned, though the general rules on the recognition of relief 
societies were applied in fact. Many difficulties, however, arose 
out of this absence of a definite text; this, together with the 
great practical importance which had become apparent (e.g., 
providing the prisoners with books as a potent means of fighting 
the “‘barbed-wire disease’’*), led De Scavenius, head of the 
Danish delegation and chairman of the commission dealing with 


the setting-up of a convention on the treatment of prisoners of 
war, to ask the Geneva Red Cross Conference in 192g to insert 
a special clause, which became Article 39 of the convention: 


Prisoners of war shall be permitted to receive individually consignments 
of books which may be subject to censorship. 

Representatives of the protecting Powers and of duly recognised and au- 
thorised relief societies may send works and collections of books to the 
libraries of prisoners’ camps. The transmission of such consignments to 
libraries may not be delayed on the pretext of difficulties of censorship. 


This convention was signed and ratified by most countries, 
including all those states who are actually at war, and provides 
(more especially in its Articles 38, 39, and 78) a solid basis for 
the actual work. 

The experience of the last war had, however, shown that, 
although much depended on the assistance given by the prison- 


3 Pp. 229-43, 264-86. 


4A. L. Vischer, “Die Stacheldraht-Krankheit,” Beitrage zur Psychologie der kriegs- 
gefangenen (Zirich, 1918). 
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er’s own country, the essential fact of success lay in the services 
of organizations established in neutral countries and in the as- 
sistance given by the International Red Cross Committee.s 
Geneva afforded a unique opportunity for carrying out this 
combined effort. This town, in which the International Red 
Cross first organized and still has its home and where the World 
Alliance of the Y.M.C.A. has its seat, has successively created 
a unique concentration of various international organizations 
who set up in Geneva their headquarters—one of the lasting 
merits of the attraction exercised by the League of Nations. 
Several of these organizations, some with valuable experience 
in relief work they had already performed during 1914-18, be- 
gan from the outset of this war to work in the field of reading 
for prisoners. The desire expressed by certain belligerents, to- 
gether with the need of a closer contact to exchange experiences, 
to deal in common with certain difficulties, and to avoid over- 
lapping, led in May, 1940, to the setting-up of the Consultative 
Committee on Reading Facilities for Prisoners of War and In- 
ternees. 

The committee is presided over by a member of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, M. Martin Bodmer, the well- 
known Swiss scholar and a specialist in the field of books and 
libraries, who is building up in his Ziirich home one of the finest 
private libraries of the world’s literature based on an entirely 
new and original conception and who also edits the literary 
periodical Corona. The active secretary is M. J.-H. Jungkunst 
of the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A., who has organized 
the Y.M.C.A.’s book distribution to prisoners of war which is, 
through the number of books distributed, the most extensive 
among the various associations which are represented on the 
committee. 

The following organizations compose the Consultative Com- 
mittee: The International Red Cross Committee, which, in ad- 
dition to the rights and duties under the 1929 convention (in- 
cluding the privilege of access to camps and postal franchise 


5’ Erwin Ackerknecht, “Feldbiichereien,” in Lexikon des gesamten Buchwesens, 
Vol. I (Leipzig, 1935). 
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which are an important basis for all the work undertaken), 
through its intellectual aid service collects books which are 
transmitted to the various camps;* and The World Alliance of 
the Y.M.C.A., which has up to now distributed about 160,000 
volumes in nearly 500 camps in 16 countries. Circulating li- 
braries give groups of prisoners who are away on work from the 
main camps equal facilities for obtaining the books. A pam- 
phlet series—‘‘War prisoners’ pocket library’’—is being started, 
each volume dealing with a special subject giving some food for 
reflection and introducing prisoners to reading material avail- 
able in the camp library. 

While the Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. efforts rather tend to 
satisfy a general desire for reading, the following organizations 
work to meet special requirements. The International Bureau 
of Education, an intergovernmental body, sends out books to 
prisoners wishing to develop their knowledge in a given field. 
About 200 volumes of this specialized literature are sent out 
every day. The European Student Aid Fund, grouping various 
international student organizations such as the International 
Students’ Service, Pax Romana, and the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, gives aid to students wishing to continue their 
studies. They were especially active in helping students in- 
terned in Switzerland, where five “‘field universities’’ were es- 
tablished. The Universal Christian Commission for Aid for Pris- 
oners of War specially provides religious literature. Over 30,000 
Bibles and other religious books have been distributed. The 
Swiss Catholic Mission for War Aid to Prisoners concentrates its 
efforts on Catholic religious literature; the German-Catholic 
Caritas Verband, with which this organization is collaborating, 
was very active, among others, in providing books for Polish 
prisoners, whose demand for other literature presented some 
difficulties owing to the scarcity of religious material available 
in this language. 

The library profession is represented on the committee by the 
International Federation of Library Associations. President 


6 About 28,000 volumes, of which about 12,000 are French and 4,000 are English, 
have been distributed. 
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Godet was formerly nominated by the French Association of 
Librarians, who desired the federation to concern itself with 
prisoners of war and declared their willingness to be of any help 
as far as France was concerned; he also received a declaration 
from the German Association of Librarians, expressing their 
willingness to co-operate in this field. The services of the feder- 
ation to its member-associations in other belligerent countries 
were offered. The federation’s role is not actually to distribute 
books but to inform its members of the possibilities existing and 
to be at the disposal of the other associations represented on 
the Consultative Committee for bibliographical and other ad- 
vice where need for special experience in library technique may 
arise. In the case of the small number of demands directly re- 
ceived, bibliographies were established and handed over for fur- 
ther action to one of the specialized associations on the Consult- 
ative Committee. 

There are approximately 2,000,000 prisoners of war to date 
and out of them about 1,500,000 are French. It is therefore 
natural that a great part of the work of the associations repre- 
sented on the Consultative Committee was devoted to problems 
relating to them. The absolute separation of free and occupied 
France rendered the work particularly difficult. A Committee 
of Aid to Prisoners has, however, been set up in Paris; the selec- 
tion of incoming books is made by a committee at the Biblio- 
théque nationale headed by its administrateur-général, Ber- 
nard Fay. 

This question of selection and censorship is in general the 
major problem confronting the various members of the Con- 
sultative Committee, and the great ideological gap between the 
parties adds still more to the already great difficulties experi- 
enced in this field during the last war. With the exception of 
the reading for internees in neutral countries which can be 
called free—up to now mainly Switzerland—severe restrictions 
imposed by censorship apply especially to publications other 
than those of a purely scientific character which were first pub- 
lished after 1869. Though the final decision to admit a book 
rests with the military authorities of the country concerned, 
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the members of the committee are held responsible for keeping 
out certain material which has been declared undesirable on 
various grounds. This, together with the other great difficulty 
which the committee is up against—the problem of postal com- 
munications with certain countries—explains why its main 
work can be characterized as a persistent effort to find, through 
negotiations with the competent authorities and adaptation of 
its practices, the means of reducing delays which intervene be- 
fore books collected by the various associations all over the 
world can finally be handed out to the individual prisoner. 

This survey is necessarily incomplete as already indicated by 
the words “‘as seen from Geneva.” It does not pretend to deal 
with the work carried out in this field in Europe, Canada, India, 
Dutch East Indies, South Africa, and other countries where 
much is being done which, on the return of peace, may afford 
valuable subject matter for a detailed study, such as an exami- 
nation that, in the light of reading habits, could give an interest- 
ing insight into the psychology of nations. 

Such a study might, moreover, if conscientiously carried 
through, give a picture of much good will developed in this 
field in various quarters, and the knowledge gained may be- 
come useful in the future period of reconstruction when one of 
the great tasks will be overcoming the consequences of hate 
arising out of war. For the moment, however, all that can be 
done is to show something of the problems confronting the or- 
ganizations concerned and something of the work they perform 
in a field where things are rapidly developing and where there 
is still too much individual affliction to allow for a piece of pure- 
ly academic research. 














LIBRARY-RADIO RELATIONSHIPS: 


FRANCES HENNE 


HE time has passed when librarians apprehensively 

viewed the radio as a competitive agency, luring people 

from reading to the more effortless pleasure of listening; 
turning them from the book of the moment to ““Amos n’ Andy”’ 
or from a treatise on the status of civilization to variety pro- 
grams. Now, as for many years, librarians look upon the radio 
as an agency of communication whose purposive functions are 
not too dissimilar from those of the library and as a medium 
with which co-operation emerges as natural and feasible. In 
1932 a speaker at the annual assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education retracted a previous statement 
that he had once made to the effect that librarians were with- 
holding complete support “because of secret fear that this new 
instrument of the devil might lead readers by their ears away 
from their books and t’:cir reading habits.’ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to detail those phases of 
library-radio activities that have heretofore received most con- 
sideration or to cite instances of the work of particular libraries 
as culled from autobiographical articles. In a pamphlet entitled 
The library and the radio,’ Faith Holmes Hyers has excellently 
presented the first synthesized overview of the broadcasting and 
co-operative radio functions of libraries. Library broadcasting 
and library-radio co-operation receive but brief treatment here; 
the emphasis centers in considering the degree of radio influence 
affecting the library’s adult education program and the book 
selection principles of the library. Inasmuch as the relation of 


* This paper has been abstracted from a report submitted to the A.L.A. Committee 
on Fellowships to meet the requirements of a Carnegie grant-in-aid that made possible 
this investigation concerning library-radio relationships. 


? Donald P. Bean, “Publishing for a radio audience,” in Levering Tyson (ed.), 
Radio and education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 75. 


3 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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radio to book selection principles has received scant attention in 
library literature, the primary purpose of this study is to ana- 
lyze in more detail the elements embodied in that particular 
subject and to present the results of two objective investigations 
as they affect the problem. 

A form of library-radio relationship is implied in the question 
frequently raised by librarians: ‘‘Is listening to the radio taking 
the place of reading?” We can determine, with the development 
and refinement of adequate measuring techniques, whether 
people prefer listening or reading, the qualitative and quantita- 
tive character of their reading and listening, and the relative 
influence of each upon the individual; by inference, we can now 
approximate the relative value of reading and listening in the 
individual’s program. That we can ever answer the question 
stated above is of doubtful probability, since we have reached 
a time when radio has become an established actuality for most 
people and, for the others, a routine phenomenon whose be- 
ginnings cannot be remembered. For the first group, hazy rec- 
ollections as to the amount of reading done before the advent 
of radio fail to provide a reliable basis for comparison with the 
amount of reading now done; from the latter, only shaky and 
conjectural conclusions can be elicited that they might do more 
reading if it were not for the radio or less or just the same. 

The library-radio relationships discussed in the following 
pages are considered only as they apply to the adult divisions 
of public libraries. To limit thus the scope does not imply that 
radio-library activities have a distinct variance among the dif- 
ferent types or the different departments of libraries that can 
be neatly segregated. In many instances, principles and pro- 
cedures apply to all libraries. Although it would be desirable to 
establish contact with public libraries having some library- 
radio activity, in order to determine the policy, scope, cost, ob- 
jectivity, and subjective evaluation of their work, unfortunately 
this has been impossible for the present study. The same has 
been true where it would be useful to approach libraries follow- 
ing no library-radio activity in order to discover the reasons ad- 
vanced for nonactivity in the field. 
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BROADCASTING BY LIBRARIES 


The role of the library in the radio field has sustained some of 
the uncertainties reflected in the library’s adult education pro- 
gram; particularly similar has been the lack of any decisive ac- 
tion to determine whether the library should concentrate upon 
active participation, thus assuming the responsibilities of initia- 
tive and leadership, or upon co-operation. The initial impulse 
of librarians in the earlier days of radio—to rush to the micro- 
phone to talk about books and to publicize the library—has 
been tempered; the present trend centers in co-operation. 
Nevertheless, we cannot conclude that library broadcasting has 
been shelved or that all librarians concede that it should be. 
We have authorities like Mrs. Hyers who maintain that “This 
is the library speaking” is a phrase which should be familiar 
and welcome to an extensive radio audience. We have a definite 
record of two hundred libraries that present radio programs, 
and the actual number probably far exceeds that number. 

Reasons why libraries should not or do not broadcast are fre- 
quently cited as: 

1. Competition from commercial broadcasts 
2. Unsatisfactory time assigned by radio stations (usually in the mornings) 
3. Lack of staff members who have radio voice and radio personality 
4. Lack of skilled script writers on library staffs 
5. Expenditure of time necessitated by adding radio work to the duties of 
librarians in overworked and understaffed conditions 
6. Lack of money to employ one librarian who would handle nothing but 
the library’s radio work 
7. Lack of money to sponsor programs written and performed by radio 
experts who were not librarians 
8. Difficulties of determining and measuring size of program audience, 
audience response, and program effects 
g. Disinterest of the public in types of program content that libraries usually 
broadcast 
10. Inadequacy of the library’s book collection to meet a concentrated de- 
mand 


With the usual few and notable exceptions library radio pro- 
grams have shown a tendency to become stereotyped in plan. 
Roughly classified, most of them fall in one of these categories: 
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book talks, library publicity (service, description, instruction, 
pleas for increased financial support), interviews, guest speak- 
ers, novel-reading, questions and answers. The reading of a ran- 
dom sample of library radio scripts leaves one with no visualiza- 
tion of listeners hurrying to the radio or listening hungrily from 
the beginning of the program to the end. Programs needing 
particularly skilful treatment are those dealing with some aspect 
of library publicity. A recent library broadcast was so intent 
on pleading for a new library building that, in the midst of the 
dolorous recital about calamities that might happen in the pres- 
ent aged and tottering building, the objective of many other 
broadcasts (to entice the citizenry into the library) seemed to 
be forgotten. 

Presentation of the library’s adult radio program has received 
some experimentation, but the results have not been probed 
systematically. Some librarians believe a successful program 
must include at least two peopie; others maintain that the radio 
audience prefers to hear the same person all the time because 
thereby the broadcaster becomes an unseen friend; still others 
stress dramatizations and the necessity of program variation. 
Experience has shown that library radio programs do not im- 
mediately command an audience and must be publicized. Al- 
though early morning hours on the air have been deplored by 
some librarians, others believe that this is an ideal time since 
it does not involve competition against the more popular pro- 
grams presented later in the day and in the evening. 

There are problems other than those connected with the tech- 
nical and stylistic presentation of programs. About these prob- 
lems we know little inasmuch as they have not been submitted 
extensively to trial and evaluation. Among the unknown enti- 
ties we can list (1) the advisability of sponsored programs, local 
or national or both; (2) the feasibility of centralized radio head- 
quarters; and (3) methods of measuring program results. 

Sponsored programs.—Sponsored programs, as the term is 
here used, refer to those programs which are presented under 
the auspices of the library but which do not draw upon library 
time or talent. Any such program implies the expenditure of 
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money for professional radio entertainment, planned, written, 
and performed by people skilled and versed in radio techniques. 
Sponsored programs on local stations most probably would re- 
ceive free time on the air and would be classified as sustaining 
programs. A nationally sponsored program would entail a 
rather heavy outlay for time on a national chain, particularly if 
the program were given at a strategic and popular hour when 
there would be the opportunity to reach the largest number of 
listeners. Local conditions vary in such degree that no other 
general theory can be advanced except that individual libraries 
must analyze their particular situation to determine whether 
the expenditure of money proves essential or desirable for the 
furtherance of the library’s policies and objectives. Locally 
sponsored programs in many instances would achieve little 
more than the programs devised and presented by the library 
staff. 

Before formulating any type of broadcasting policy, librarians 
must understand their aims in presenting radio programs. Do 
they want to get people into the library? Do they want to make 
people read more with little concern where they get the printed 
material? Do they want merely to publicize the work of the li- 
brary so that people will know that something is done there 
besides checking books in and out? Do they want to present 
adult education over the air? Do they wish to create good will? 
Are they content with being merely entertaining? Do they seek 
financial aid? There are many other questions that could be 
raised. The answer might be “‘yes”’ to one or to several of the 
questions as these differ from situation to situation and from 
time to time. For radio is comparatively new and has not yet 
been perfected. Also, radio per se may be short lived, a transient 
institution precursory to television or to some inventive devel- 
opment yet unknown. Either situation makes a crystallization 
of objectives by any broadcasting institution, such as the li- 
brary, indeed susceptible to deleterious effects. All frozen and 
prematurely accepted objectives should be avoided, but also 
to be decried are helter-skelter attempts without purpose. Ten- 
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tative objectives should be first determined upon and then sub- 
jected to thorough testing and experimentation. 

A national radio program would effect a necessity for the 
establishment of definite but tentative objectives. Ultimately 
it might solve the problem of whether or not libraries ought to 
broadcast. Other advantages of one national program’s taking 
the place of locally presented programs might be: 


1. One good program, produced by radio professionals, instead of several 
mediocre programs using not always satisfactory local talent. 

2. A strategic hour of presentation when more people can be reached. 

3. Benefits for all libraries, whereas local programs benefit only those libraries 
which can afford to present programs and a limited number of others that 
fall within the local station’s coverage. 

4. Economy of time for those libraries relying on staff members to carry radio 
work in addition to other library services. 

5. Less expense for the individual library. Most libraries, of course, do not 
have to buy their radio time but pay indirectly through employing staff 
specialists or additional help. For those libraries now presenting or spon- 
soring no program a national library program would become “more costly” 
in that they would contribute toward its support. The tax for such a 
program could be worked out on a basis comparable to the service plan of 
the Wilson company. 

6. The prestige of a national program might contribute to the “make the 
public library conscious” compaign. 

7. More fruitful opportunities for experimentation in determining what type 
of program achieves the objectives tentatively formulated. Increased 
funds would permit increased variety. 

8. Increased opportunity to reach the nonusers of the library.‘ 

g. Security of place in the radio program, assuring definite time and con- 
tinuity. Sustaining programs frequently have to be abandoned or sched- 
uled at another hour because of the introduction of a commercial program. 


Disadvantages of a national program would include the addi- 
tional expenses for those libraries now having no allocation of 
funds for radio programs and the loss of local contacts now 
achieved in interviews with local residents, local history pro- 
grams, and programs acquainting the public with their library 
staff. Larger libraries, with their radio work centralized in a 

4At the Regional Library Institute held at the Queens Borough Public Library, 


April, 1936, pamphlet material and the radio were discussed as mediums for reaching 
the nonuser of the library. 
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department or a staff specialist, might weigh the consideration 
of presenting a local program in addition to contributing to the 
support of a national program. 

The character of a national program would hinge on the type 
of response that librarians wanted to elicit from their listeners. 
Difficult for many librarians will be the approval of a program 
that seems to suffer a loss of dignity through not being bookish. 
That Artie Shaw or Eddie Cantor might do libraries more harm 
than good on a program has neither been confirmed nor dis- 
proved. A program similar to ‘“‘Information, Please!” would be 
appropriate for a library program. Brief library commercials 
and skilful slogans, intrenched in a sprightly program, would 
probably induce listeners to come into the library, where read- 
ing guidance and suggestions could be handled more adroitly 
and with more individual attention. It remains for librarians 
to determine whether, with the number of educational programs 
that are now on the air, there is a primary need for libraries to 
establish in the public’s mind the fact that the library is a 
human institution instead of one steeped in academic tradition. 
Under the humanizing influence of a noneducational program 
the public library might establish an attitude among its poten- 
tial as well as its actual clientele that would enable the work 
motivated by other educational programs to be continued effec- 
tively. For those listeners not interested in strictly educational 
pursuits but drawn by the library’s program the library could 
offer provisions that were skilfully designed to foster, and not 
chill, the listener’s interests. 

Whatever the theoretical arguments for or against a national 
library program, no conclusion can be reached without trial. 
That trial must involve experimentation with program content 
of many kinds and with a host of program personalities.5 


5 Studies investigating local or regional interests may show ultimately that the 
national program has been a technical accident and that it is less efficacious than the 
more localized programs in stimulating response, meeting interests, or answering needs. 
Recent advertisements playing up the advantages of “spot” advertising on the radio 
may be indicative of changing opinion toward the prestige and material value of the 
national program. 
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Centralized headquarters.—With the question of a national 
library program there is associated the desirability or nondesir- 
ability of a central bureau, or national headquarters, for radio 
activities of public libraries. We have today the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the A.L.A. This committee, however, has neither 
the organization nor the functions of a centralized agency. The 
office of the adult education specialist of the A.L.A. serves as a 
clearing-house for material on radio activity among libraries 
and for radio news of interest to libraries, but here again services 
are not centralized, and pressure of other work restricts pub- 
licity and expansion. 

The functions of a central bureau for library-radio relations 
should include planning, broadcasting activities, information 
service, co-operation, and measurement or research. Planning, 
in addition to outlining present activities of the bureau, should 
also contain the formulation of policies. Broadcasting activities 
would undertake the responsibilities of a national program, if 
such a program were decided upon, or they might center upon 
the production of transcribed programs that could be rented to 
small and medium-sized libraries or upon the preparation, col- 
lection, and dissemination of radio scripts. The “canned” radio 
program has possibilities as a substitute for programs that are 
now locally presented by libraries. In time the bureau might 
have its own corps of script writers, performers, and technicians. 
Information service should relay all radio news of interest to 
libraries, detailing facts about the broadcasts, the reading lists 
available, the book suggestions made on the radio, and study 
outlines. The most important duty of the information service 
should be the relaying of advance information to libraries. Li- 
braries are now handicapped frequently by receiving informa- 
tion about radio programs after broadcasts have already been 
made, when it is too late to make adequate preparation. For 
any effective publicity, efficient preparation, or satisfactory 
follow-up work there must be advance information about pro- 
grams at the earliest moment possible. Co-operation should in- 
volve the contacts effected between broadcasting agencies and 
educational institutions that sponsor programs—a function that 
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will be mentioned again in the later discussion on library-radio 
co-operation. Measurement or research signifies the instigation 
and possible direction of research needed in the library-radio 
field. The mere summarization of research that should be un- 
dertaken would have value. A central bureau might undertake 
to abstract the significant studies made in the field and then 
relay them to libraries. 

Like the national library program, the central bureau cannot 
be evaluated without proof. If it were established, it seems most 
feasible that it should form a part of the administrative frame- 
work of the A.L.A. The results of a possible questionnaire sub- 
mitted to librarians concerning the desirability of setting up a 
central bureau might have definite significance, although it is 
possible that the present radio committee of the A.L.A. does 
all that is necessary in the way of library-radio activities. 

Measurement.—Of more immediate value than mere specu- 
lation about national library-radio enterprises is the objective 
evaluation of library radio programs now on the air. Systematic 
investigation of program results as reflected in library activities 
has rarely been attempted. When librarians say that increased 
circulation or increased demand for certain books resulted from 
their presentation of certain radio programs, most, if not all, of 
them are unprepared to prove that such increase was not for- 
tuitous or possibly due to coincidental stimuli. Untried as far 
as we know and possibly questionable ethically is the applica- 
tion to libraries of the commercial theory of sales response— 
that is, the offering, through the channel of radio, of a sub- 
stantial prize to the first listener who withdraws fifty books 
from the public library and who makes the best statement con- 
cerning them or to the library patron who gets the highest num- 
ber of new patrons for the library within a given time or some 
equally tangible results that are designed to sell the library’s 
commodities. 

The difficulties inherent in making reliable evaluations are 
apparent. An investigation of the resultant effects of a library’s 
broadcasting program requires no small expenditure of time 
and money, and it also encounters the difficulties of disassociat- 
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ing concomitant influences of printed material, of conversation 
and of other aural mediums, or even of library publicity. The 
motivation bringing the listener to the library may be more 
significant and more elusive than any chance hearing of some 
program recommending books or mentioning the library. It 
may have its true source in the desire for prestige value achieved 
through the reading of certain books, in fears or apprehensions 
of the stability of accepted social institutions and ways of living 
in a social democracy, or in desires to satisfy prejudices. Pre- 
vious personal interests, experiences, or sympathies might be 
discovered to be the true cause of the motivation, while the 
radio program would be a secondary or a coincidental cause. 
Furthermore, an investigation of the results obtained by one 
library cannot be claimed as valid for all libraries; differences 
in clientele, programs, book stock, accessibility to printed ma- 
terial, and personalities of broadcasters vary widely among 
libraries. 

In briefly cataloging some of the difficulties that confront 
those interested in investigating the results of library radio pro- 
grams, there has been no intent to justify the continuing ab- 
sence of such investigations. Until several of these have been 
completed, many libraries will hesitate, and justifiably, to em- 
bark upon the broadcasting of programs. Numerous avenues 
are open to investigation, and a few of them are crudely 
sketched in the following paragraphs. 

Although their programs are not restricted to book programs, 
most libraries devote some time to this type of broadcast. Cer- 
tain hypotheses might well be probed with results that could 
be helpful in shaping policy and technique of book-program 
presentation: (a) that techniques of radio-program presenta- 
tion vary in degree of reading-stimulation effectiveness and 
(4) that attitudes or quality levels of books reviewed (cited) on 
radio programs cause relative variation in reading stimulation. 
To determine whether techniques rather than content shape a 
program’s effectiveness, we could institute a procedure that, 
after the frame of investigation had been charted, would include 
such devices as the radio panel, library records, and sample in- 
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terviews. A check on library circulation records, only, might 
answer the immediate query of librarians, “Do our library pro- 
grams bring the people to the library?” but would not give the 
complete picture. Interviews of a sample of the community’s 
population would also be desirable. From these interviews the 
reasons for not listening to the program or for not responding to 
the program could be ascertained. Furthermore, those readers 
stimulated by the program to read but who obtained their print- 
ed material from sources other than the public library would be 
reached. 

Radio as a means of extending the mediums of book selection 
involves both measurement and book selection principles but 
can be discussed here along with other problems of measure- 
ment. The need exists for discovering to what degree the radio 
serves as a means of extending the mediums of book selection 
for the public. How much do people listen to reading sugges- 
tions available on the radio? What are their other sources of 
reading suggestions, and how much do they use them—printed 
book reviews, printed advertising, reading lists, and verbal 
sources other than radio (lecture, forum, conversation, readers’ 
advisory service)? What comparative conclusions can we find 
in the extent and use of the different sources and in the users? 
Do any group patterns emerge? The radio contains elements 
pertinent to book selection extension that no other medium 
so effectively combines: accessibility, vivified presentation, re- 
cency, and the appeal of the human voice.® Certainly, the radio 
possesses potential qualifications for the extension and improve- 
ment of book selection among listeners. Yet booksellers and 
publishers maintain that book programs have notoriously failed 
to sell books except those “plugged” by Alexander Woollcott, 
Joseph Henry Jackson, and one or two other writers, and they 
stoutly affirm that most book programs do not pay financial 
dividends. Reasons for this failure should be ascertained. Be- 


6 In Motion pictures and radio, a publication of the Regents’ Inquiry, Laine uses the 
following topical headings to discuss the special advantages of radio in its adaptation 
to education: “Introduces history in the making,” “Keeps contact with outside world,” 
“Introduces illustrious personalities,” “Brings great music into the school,” and 
“[constitutes] A new form of expression.” 
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cause a listener does not buy a book does not signify that he did 
not read the book, but we have to acknowledge that only a 
minority of listeners are attracted by book and other education- 
al programs. In addition to personal traits and attitudes of 
listeners that may lead to nonstimulation of interest and of 
reading and to any failure on the part of radio programs to 
motivate reading, we must also remember that many listeners 
consider radio programs as entertainment only, as a substitute 
for reading, or as a source of information concerning books 
which equips them with sufficient knowledge to afford prestige 
value or the ability for a superficial discussion of books. Nor 
must we overlook those readers who are independent of any 
need to have their mediums of book selection extended by the 
radio. In this group the bibliophile is at one extreme and the 
nonreader at the other. 

Not until librarians have adequate knowledge of the listening 
habits of their communities can they judiciously and effectively 
supplement the work of the radio as an agency of reading stimu- 
lation. The library’s broadcasting program will then receive 
new direction. Viewing the radio as a means of extending the 
mediums of book selection for listeners, the public library, 
through knowledge of radio programs and listeners, can make 
tangible the opportunity to follow up the selection. 


LIBRARY-RADIO CO-OPERATION 


From the literature on library-radio activities we conclude 
that there is prevalent among librarians the opinion that co- 
operation is the library’s most effective service in the radio field. 
This co-operation may take one of several forms. Radio book 
shelves, displaying books mentioned on or pertaining to specific 
radio programs, and radio bulletin boards advertising pro- 
grams, news, and reading suggestions, probably comprise the 
co-operative measures most frequently used. The dissemination 
of reading lists prepared by broadcasting agencies, the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies and their distribution by the library, 
newspaper articles, reference aid to broadcasting station person- 
nel for planning and constructing programs, and advisory serv- 
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ice to broadcasting agencies about public interests constitute 
other phases of library-radio co-operation. Not strictly co-oper- 
ative in definition but falling within the general category of 
co-operation is the listening group—a library-radio enterprise 
that has been less frequently promoted. The listening group, as 
the term is here used, meets in the library to hear a broadcast, 
participates in discussion of material pertinent to the subject 
of the program, and may have a speaker who comments on the 
program or gives the group preparatory information necessary 
for the intelligent reception of program content. The extent to 
which libraries have sponsored listening groups is now being in- 
vestigated by Frank Ernest Hill, author of Listen and learn.’ A 
radio room where library patrons may listen to broadcasts, but 
with no directive organization of the listening-group type, is to 
be found in some public libraries. 

Program guidance, comparable to reading guidance and de- 
signed for the individual, has not been reported as being carried 
out in any public library. Mass program guidance has been at- 
tempted to a limited degree by the library publicity of selected 
programs, usually advertised on bulletin boards. Conspicuous 
display of posters, similar to those that announce the weekly 
broadcast of the “‘University of Chicago Round Table,” con- 
taining the topic for discussion with a list of three or four read- 
ing suggestions, constitutes one form of program guidance. It 
may well be that individual listening guidance falls outside the 
province of the public library; yet, if this kind of service can 
be declared both desirable and necessary for the common good, 
the public library qualifies as one of the most logical as well as 
one of the most accessible places in which to offer radio guid- 
ance.® 

Basically related to the library’s radio program, whether it 
be in broadcasting, in co-operation, or in both, is a knowledge 
of the listening habits and interests of the community. The 


7 New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1937. 


§Some librarians believe that remedial reading rightfully belongs in the public 
library’s province. What, then, about remedial listening? Listeners may need instruc- 
tion on how to listen in addition to guidance about program selection. R. W. Frederick 
and P. K. Winkler have a “Guide to listening” in Education on the air, V (1934), 349-54- 
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premise that a librarian must know his community as a whole 
and the individuals comprising the community, if he would se- 
lect books purposively and for optimum use, has long been es- 
tablished. The community survey, whether crudely or scien- 
tifically made, has come to hold a conspicuous piace in library 
jargon. Book selection courses in library schools frequently be- 
gin by emphasizing the importance and value of adapting book 
selection principles to the community scheme. Nor have adult 
education agencies ignored the need for making community 
surveys to guide their planning. Yet, with but a few exceptions, 
no inclusion of material pertinent to listening habits of the com- 
munity can be found in these surveys. A knowledge of the list- 
ening habits of the library’s patrons, as well as those of the non- 
users of the library, constitutes a new desideratum in the li- 
brary’s community survey. Some specific advantages to be de- 
rived from an understanding of listeners’ interests are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Listening habits of the community provide a source of informaticn 
necessary for the librarian to know when selecting books. 

2. A knowledge of listening habits furnishes the librarian with useful 
material for planning adult educational activities and for co-operating with 
radio agencies in the furtherance of radio educational opportunities. 

3. The readers’ adviser probably gains as much insight into the psy- 
chology of the patron requesting reading guidance from a knowledge of the 
patron’s listening as from what magazines he reads. 

4. The library’s radio activities can achieve new direction from a survey 
of listeners’ preferences. 

5. Types of reading suggestions which listeners are hearing hold implica- 
tion for follow-up work by the library. 

6. Knowledge of listening habits should shape the library’s publicity pro- 
gram in its relation to radio and in canalizing desirable co-operation with 
radio activities. 

7. Possibly, helpful information can be obtained that will contribute to 
an understanding of characteristics of nonreaders and nonusers of the public 


library. 


Five of these statements pertain to some element of radio- 
library co-operation. We can assume that dynamic co-opera- 
tion extends deeper than bulletin boards and radio book shelves 
and is based on the listening likes and dislikes of the public. 
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This does not imply a further assumption that libraries and ra- 
dio agencies must cater to these likes and dislikes but that they 
must understand them if they would successfully continue or 
reshape policies and presentations. 

To be prepared to carry out co-operative work librarians 
should keep in contact with the results of current research in 
socioeconomic aspects of radio. Bibliographies and reports on 
research, both completed and in progress, can be found in the 
various radio yearbooks. And, if public libraries are to function 
to the fullest extent possible as agencies co-operating with radio, 
their aid must be recognized and solicited as integrally essential 
by the agencies and institutions active in radio. 


RADIO AND THE LIBRARY'S ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


We cannot present here a discussion of the library’s place in 
adult education or what form of adult education the library 
should and can best present. As in radio-library activity we 
have two camps—one enlisting those who want the library to 
carry on active, direct adult education and the other including 
those who believe the library should do no more than co-oper- 
ate with adult education agencies. Library-radio relationships 
affect both groups. Co-operation has already been discussed, 
and many of its procedures and principles can be classified as 
adult educational. Direct participation on the part of the li- 
brary in adult education activity, with particular reference to 
radio, includes (1) educational programs presented by the li- 
brary, (2) listening groups (carefully planned and directed), 
and (3) readers’ advisory-service information. 

Educational programs.—Two questions with reference to lis- 
tening and learning now emerge. Can people learn more quickly 
and effectively by listening than by reading? Do people like to 
learn by listening better than by reading? The answers to the 
first question can be realized through testing and other in- 
vestigatory techniques; those to the second can be inferred from 
results obtained by means of interviewing listeners and readers 
about individual preferences. Tangled with the theory of de- 
veloping the educational potentialities of radio are two atti- 
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tudes that may cause considerable difficulty: one on the part 
of the listener—the belief that radio’s primary function is en- 
tertainment—and the other on the part of the educator—the 
assumption that the adult public hungers for education. In a 
recent survey of 102 women, described in detail later in the sec- 
tion on radio and book selection principles, 86 per cent stated 
that they thought of the radio as a source of entertainment. 
This does not mean that they believed that educational pro- 
grams had no rightful place on the air but that, for them, radio 
signified the supplying of the more important and more sig- 
nificant need of entertainment and that, to them, the entertain- 
ment function of radio took first place. That the radio serves 
as a medium of entertainment, analogous to the motion picture, 
is probably the conception of radio’s paramount function in the 
estimate of most people. For most listeners the educational 
function holds only incidental or no value. With this conno- 
tation uppermost in the minds of listeners, educational benefits 
may be primarily fortuitous or coincidental. They may take 
the form of the direct acquisition of information from radio 
program content, the extension or clarification of knowledge 
through discussion or explanation of subject matter suggested 
by broadcasts and later discussed in group meetings or in con- 
versation, or the pursuance of reading as a result of listening. 
The extent to which a general conception of radio as a source 
of entertainment affects the potency of radio as a means of edu- 
cation cannot be determined specifically until investigative 
measurements and processes become more refined. We say that 
the average listener classifies the radio in the category contain- 
ing the motion picture. Yet we know that more purposive direc- 
tion toward the development of the educational function has 
been made in connection with the radio than with the motion 
picture and this, despite the differences in historical span, in a 
shorter time. 

A good barometer of the supremacy of entertainment in radio 
is the commercially sponsored program. When commercial firms 
that demand sales returns from their programs sponsor educa- 
tional programs, we can infer that education by radio has en- 
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listed enough new recruits (no small number) to guarantee 
financial results for the sponsor. At this point one might ask 
if the present popularity of quiz programs might not indicate 
an increased interest in programs having educational content. 
The quiz program, as now presented, has only quasi-educational 
value. 

Educational programs, on the whole, have been self-con- 
tained; some have been loosely framed into a series with a core 
theme or purpose. Curiosity or the intent to pick up informa- 
tion effortlessly keeps listeners tuned in to these programs. It 
is difficult to draw the line between the educational and the 
merely informative programs, between the emotional and the 
intellectual pull of programs. A noncontemplative attitude and 
the assimilation of loosely jointed ideas or facts does not con- 
stitute an educational experience for the listener. 

Returning to the question of the relative value of listening 
and reading, we meet a problem of considerable interest to edu- 
cators. The eighth yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio, Education on the air (1937), contains a bibliography, 
“Eye versus ear,” that lists both theoretical and objective ap- 
praisals and studies of the subject. Less significant than the 
results of the more comprehensive and ambitious research proj- 
ects listed in this bibliography are the data in a study made by 
the writer. These data were obtained by asking readers of low- 
quality fiction their attitudes toward listening and reading in 
their relation to learning. The data are presented herewith for 
whatever informational interest they may have; they are not 
advanced as being conclusive or comprehensive. Eighty-one 
women were asked the following questions: When you want to 
learn something, which is easier for you—reading or listening 
to the radio? Why? When you are tired, which is easier for 
you—reading or listening to the radio? Why? The question per- 
taining to feeling tired was included as a possible clue to a physi- 
cal state that might prevail when opportunity for learning pre- 
sented itself. The women interviewed were from the group de- 
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scribed in more detail in the section on radio and book selection 
principles.° 

Table 1 shows the number of women interviewed who found 
it easier to listen to the radio when they wanted to learn or when 
they were tired and those who preferred to read. Table 2 shows 
the number that preferred either listening or reading in both 
situations. 

In Table 1 we see, as we might expect, that over half of the 
respondents find it easier to listen than to read when tired. Rea- 


TABLE 1 


ResponpDents Finpinc Reapinc anD/or LisTENING 
Easier WHEN WantTinGc To Learn SOMETHING 
OR WHEN TIRED 








When Tired | To Learn 





ae eee 45 35 
PE Terre | 28 42 
Either listening or reading, de- 

pending on type of material or 





Si IN 6c oscveecess ° 2 
Listen and read at same time ; I ° 
i widte-paicnaenean send 7 2 








sons for this attitude are listed in Table 4. It is of interest that 
in this group of below-average readers or nonreaders more 
thought it easier to learn by reading than to learn by listening. 
The difference, however, is so small that additional samples 
might tell another story. Further investigation should be under- 
taken to prove or disprove the existence of any significant differ- 
ence. Only two persons weighed the idea that reading and lis- 
tening might have different values in the presentation of materi- 
al that would make learning easier. One of these two stated 
that it would be easier to learn by listening to material, such as 
historical events, that could be dramatized, whereas theories or 

9 Although only 81 out of the sample of 102 were asked about listening versus reading 
as a learning medium, the data for the smaller group, pertaining to personal, socio- 


economic, and reading characteristics, were consistent enough not to necessitate sepa- 
rate tabulations of these factors. 
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ideas could best be learned by reading. Table 2 shows that all 
but 4 who preferred reading when tired chose reading as being 
the easier for learning. This seems a natural correlation and 
may be due to a natural preference for reading over listening 
under any condition. The connotation of the term “easier’’ in 
the question was probably interpreted by the respondents as 
“preferable.” The proof of the relative easiness of reading and 
of listening must come from the results of objective tests and 
measurements and not from conjectural opinions. 


TABLE 2* 


RESPONDENTS PREFERRING LISTENING WHEN TIRED AND WHEN 
Wantinc To LEARN AND RESPONDENTS PREFERRING READING 
WHEN TIRED AND WHEN WANTING To LEARN 

















— ‘ Listen and 
Easier To | Easier To , : 
Read when /|Listen when Satosiied s Read at Total 
Tired Tired when Tired | Same Time 
when Tired 
Easier to read to learn........ 24 16 2 ° 42 
Easier to listen to learn....... 4 25 5 I 35 
Either listening or reading, de- 
pending on type of material or 
kind of learning............ ° 2 ° ° 2 
Undecided when wanting to 
EES EES Aa Ree ne ener ° 2 ° ° 2 

















* Read as follows: of the 42 people finding it easier to read when they want to learn something, 24 
find it easier to read when tired, 16 find it easier to listen when tired, and 2 are undecided about which 
they prefer when tired. 


The reasons advanced for finding listening or reading easier 
when wanting to learn, or when tired, are listed in Tables 3, 4, 
5, and 6. It would be possible to group these reasons into 
tighter, more compact categories, but this would be at the cost 
of specificness. Although only a few respondents specified as 
reasons a natural preference for reading or for listening or an 
inability to read well, we must bear in mind that these may have 
also been reasons for other respondents who failed to recognize 
or recall them. We possess data concerning the reading pattern 
of the group interviewed, but we have no facts about their read- 
ing abilities. Being more accustomed to learn by reading was 














one reason frequently advanced. Here again we have a condi- 
tion based on past experience and on a more accepted, conven- 


TABLE 3 


Reason 


Radio makes learning “fun”... .. 
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Reasons OF RESPONDENTS FOR FinpiNo It Easier To 
Learn BY LISTENING 


Radio more interesting.................... 
Can understand radio better............... 
Easier to learn by listening, i.e., takes less mental effort. 4 
Can remember radio programs better, i.e., radio makes a 
more vivid impression................... 
Radio presents material more clearly than books. ...... 


Dramatizations make learning easier 
Understanding people explaining better than reading book 3 
Radio gives better explanations than books 
Radio brings things more up to date 
Just like listening better than reading 


Simpler vocabulary on radio than in books... .... 
People can learn about things they didn’t know existed 
and about subject they had not heard of 
POND NOE CII. 65 ik n sc cvns der esecen 
When learning about recent events, can get more correct 
information from commentators than from newspapers 1 
Radio more likely to give both sides, the pro and con... . 


Respondents 


People listen to things they wouldn’t read about, i.e., 
wouldn’t take the effort to read about or to get a book. . 
Can get more meaning from radio.......... 


Radio programs select and present main points, i.e., 
eliminate details that reader has to plod through in 
| ER ree ere 


Can get other persons’ viewpoints from radio, but just 

ee ree 
nas aus aoe canes 
Too difficult to get books.................. 
eee ee ee reer re 


tional form of learning that may have influenced the attitudes 
although not consciously recognized. 
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The reasons in Table 3 have been expressed in the words of 
the respondents as nearly as possible; this holds true for the 
reasons analyzed in Tables 4, 5, and 6. As a group, the people 
interviewed about reading and listening were not listeners to 
educational programs; therefore their answers, with a few excep- 
tions, are personal and conjectural. In the case of the reason 
pertaining to subjects about which listeners will not bother to 
get reading material and the reason pertaining to unknown sub- 
jects, the respondents couched their answers in general terms 


TABLE 4 


Reasons OF RESPONDENTS FoR Finpinc It Easier To 
LisTEN WHEN TIRED 

Reason Respondents 

INO i eaten ig alleen II 
RINE III oa wn irae elds care onsiawann’s 
Just like listening better than reading................ 
Listening requires less effort... ...................... 
SO CO GRP OUED ooo c niki ccsweseccccessesess 
ET ee 
No need to concentrate when listening............... 
ee a i Oe ithe tine kwGaine 
ge ee eee ree 
Can sew or do other things, too..................... 
PESOS EL ITT 
Listening takes less “‘brain work”. .................. 


—— oe DOA A QAA~! 


as applying to all listeners. As can be seen, more than one rea- 
son was advanced by most of those interviewed. Obviously, it 
would be both practicable and desirable to take the reasons 
listed in Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 and tocompile from them a check 
list that would serve as a basic and common framework from 
which to elicit reasons. The reasons listed in the tables are those 
advanced by the respondents independent of any suggestions 
from the interviewer. We cannot conclude that, had other rea- 
sons been suggested to the respondents either from their own 
group or from other sources, they would not have believed them 
to apply to their own beliefs. A check list would overcome the 
possibility that many respondents did not happen to think of 
other reasons at the time they were being interviewed. 
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TABLE 5 


Reasons oF ResponpDents For Finpinc It Easier 
To Learn sy READING 


Reason Respondents 


Easier to concentrate when reading than when listening, 
i.e., can get away from other people, less distraction. . 
Can re-read what is forgotten or not understood........ 
Books contain more material, give more details ...... 
More used to learning from books than by listening. . . . 
Can understand better by reading................... 
Remember books better, i.e., can remember what is read 
Ne NE I 8 sive rasan nawaiennws 
PTT 
Like reading better than listening.................... 
Reading material more interesting................... 
Interruptions make no difference when reading; can 
EARP SS eerie. arene cliente 
Reading more convenient—have to take radio programs 
EN 5c bccn ad cant sake baa pwketaass 

Reading makes more impression on the mind 

Can learn better through visual effort................ 

Can get author’s viewpoint better—radio speaker might 
misinterpret what he has read and is talking about. . . 

Can get exact information that you want when you want 
ee ce tatpaeakahehe tage tle ae nes eons + a 

Can go as slowly as you want to with books. . 

When learning by reading, can get opinions of many 
people whereas radio gives the opinion of one or very 
PE cttAcchsceniesesdcvernanenchedeaenwes 

Personality or voice of broadcaster may distract or annoy 

I Ai honrr bc ciphers ee cysts Rien aie tane aN 


TABLE 6 


Reasons oF ResponDeENTS For Finpinc It Easier 
To READ WHEN TIRED 


Reason Respondents 


Like reading better than listening................... 
I ee conic heninscewsdscneees 
Reading more soothing and restful POETS Pree ee 
Reading more enjoyable...................... ieee 
SE ND III, 0 swansea scecnccsavaseneesss 
More used to reading than listening when tired... 

ee ae 
“Don’t have to jump up and change my book all the 
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The answers stressing the simpler vocabulary of the radio, the 
vividness of program content, and the simplicity of programs 
raise the possibility that the educational program may be the 
readable book for which librarians have so long been trumpet- 
ing. On the whole, the educational program and the educational 
film seem a possible answer to the readable-book problem. 

Of the persons finding learning easier by reading than by lis- 
tening, one mentioned that the radio could introduce subjects 
new to the listener, while two mentioned that it would be nice 
to learn something and at the same time be able to do house- 
work. We find higher concentration of numbers in the reasons 
advanced in Table 5 than we do in Table 3.*° No respondent 
advanced a belief that the ideal learning process would be lis- 
tening followed by reading, or reading followed by listening, in 
an integrated course of study. 

Table 7 gives the age and educational characteristics of the 
respondents. In the group, 34 women had had four years of high 
school education or more, and 47 women had had less than four 
years of high school. Of those definitely specifying reading or 
listening as the easier method of learning, 32 had had four years 
of high school or more education, and 45 had had less than a 
complete high school education. (High school education is here 
defined as the equivalent of twelve grades.) Seventy-five per 
cent of those with a high school education or more thought read- 
ing easier as a medium of learning. Only 40 per cent of those 
with less than a high school education found learning easier by 
reading. With these readers of fiction, and that fiction being of 
low quality level, we may conclude that educational qualifica- 
tions affect preferences for listening or reading as the easier 
medium of learning. Since the sample is heavily weighted by 


1° The reasons advanced for the preference of reading or listening as a means of 
learning show marked similarity to the comparative elements of the two mediums 
advanced by Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport in their section on the radio and 
the printed word in The psychology of radio (New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), pp. 


260-70. 














TABLE 7 
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Ace and Epucation or Responpents Finpinc ReapiInc 


anD/or Listentnc Easier wHEN Wantinc To 


LEARN SOMETHING OR WHEN TIRED 





Undecided: 








vee To Learn 
Easier to listen: 
Four years of high school or more 
Thirty-nine years of age or under 10 4 
Forty years of age or over. 4 3 
Age not given ' ° I 
Less than four years of high school 
Thirty-nine years of age or under 23 21 
Forty years of age or over 8 6 
Easier to read: 
Four years of high school or more 
Thirty-nine years of age or under. . 11 18 
Forty years of age or over 4 6 
Less than four years of high school 
Thirty-nine years of age or under 8 11 
Forty years of age or over. 5 7 
Either listening or reading:* 
Four years of high school or more 
Thirty-nine years of age or under ° I 
Forty years of age or over ° ° 
Less than four years of high school 
Thirty-nine years of age or under. . ° I 
Forty years of age or over ° ° 
Four years of high school or more 
Thirty-nine years of age or under. . I ° 
Forty years of age or over 2 I 
Age not given..... I ° 
Less than four years of high school 
Thirty-nine years of age or under. . 3 I 
Forty years of age or over ° ° 
Listen and read at same time: 
Four years of high school or more 
Thirty-nine years of age or under. . | I ° 
Forty years of age or over sof ° ° 





* Depending on type of material or on kind of learning. 
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women under forty years of age, we can consider only the pro- 
portionate preferences in the two age groups: 








Thirty-nine Forty Years 
Years or Under | or Over 





Easier to learn by reading. .. | 29 (54%) | 13 (59%) 


Easier tolearn by listening....| 25 (46%) 9 (41%) 
| 





In the group interviewed, age characteristics made little differ- 
ence as to learning preferences. 

What conclusions can we draw from an investigation of read- 
ing versus listening for the library’s adult education program as 
influenced by radio relationships? All the respondents had li- 
brary cards, and, although the reading patterns of some of them 
at the time of the interview classified them as primarily non- 
readers, they all used the library in varying degrees of fre- 
quency. If the library plans on an active and direct adult edu- 
cation program, it will do well to consider a plan that is not 
based entirely on the use of books and to experiment with edu- 
cational broadcasts that do not have the primary objective of 
motivating the listener to read. The superior value of reading 
over other forms of communication has probably been overrated 
for low-quality-level readers. The prestige value attached to the 
reading of a (any) book can be detected quickly when inter- 
viewing people about their reading and listening; this tacit 
acknowledgment of the superiority of reading over listening, 
probably due to the more effortless nature of listening, com- 
prises an attitude that needs rectifying if radio educational pro- 
grams are to realize full materialization. The recognition of the 
superior value of listening over reading as a learning process for 
mediocre (content or technique) readers must be manifested in 
the library’s adult education program. 

If the library, for any or all of the objections enumerated in 
the section on library broadcasting, neither presents nor spon- 
sors a radio program, educational guidance can take the form 
of directing the individual to educational programs now on the 
air best fitted to his need or interests and of supplying broad- 
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casting and other agencies interested in radio education infor- 
mation about the types of program and program content needed 
for people who learn more easily by listening. Activity for the 
listener, at the cost of the reader, is not advocated; the library’s 
educational activities should provide for both. 

The co-operative function of the library in relation to radio 
has already been discussed. Equal in importance with any 
broadcasting activity or program guidance in the library’s edu- 
cational program is the supplying of books to supplement pro- 
grams presented by the broadcasting companies. Contacts with 
sponsors of the programs or the educational divisions of the 
broadcasting systems will give libraries information necessary 
for book selection suggestions. Unfortunately, no formulas have 
been evolved by which librarians can determine the quantita- 
tive aspects of book purchase. The danger of creating a demand 
without an immediate supply constitutes one of the major haz- 
ards of reading suggested over the radio. It is problematic that 
formulas will soon be derived to meet all library situations. Li- 
brarians will have to experiment and approximate a working 
formula for quantitative purchase adapted to the needs of their 
individual libraries. 

Listening groups.—The listening group, meeting in the li- 
brary, qualifies for a place in the library’s adult education plans. 
Speakers, group discussion, and books pertinent to the broad- 
cast unite with the program to create a dynamic form of adult 
education. The placing of books, suggested by or supplement- 
ing the program, in the same room where the listening group 
meets and provision for their quick circulation combine to en- 
courage reading. The library can capitalize on the listener’s easy 
accessibility to books or to other printed material. 

Readers’ advisory work.—Another library adult educational 
activity that can gain something from the radio is readers’ ad- 
visory work. The following suggestions briefly present a few 
possibilities: 

Long held as being indicative of the patron’s interests and characteristics, 


magazine reading now faces competition in radio listening as a form of 
analysis. Readers’ advisors can probably obtain as much information and 
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aid from a knowledge of a patron’s listening interests and habits as from his 
magazine reading. Radio offers a wider range of material from which the aver- 
age person can select. An interest in music might be detected from a knowl- 
edge of listening habits, whereas magazine reading would give no indication 
of this interest. The amount of listening also holds clues for the adviser. 

The reader’s adviser can not only supplement listening interests with read- 
ing, but, when the occasion justifies, he can direct the patron’s reading to other 
channels. Thus there is no profitless duplication of material in either his 
listening or his reading. The patron may be getting enough of a certain thing 
on the radio and to read comparable material would be injudicious. Reading 
low-quality fiction and listening to serial dramas exemplifies this point. 

Listening guidance may constitute a new form of readers’ advisory work. 
A new title would have to be coined for the readers’ adviser if the library 
added this new form of guidance; the “communication adviser” sounds 
formidable and perhaps ambiguous, but it can serve as an illustration of the 
suggestion. To guide listening the adviser would have to be acquainted with 
radio programs and with radio personalities. 

The readers’ adviser should keep informed about all programs that can 
motivate reading, so that individual reading courses may be successfully 
planned for patrons who have become interested in reading as the result of 
listening to a program but who are dependent upon help in planning or ob- 
taining their reading. 

The readers’ adviser should be acquainted with the results of research in 
the radio field, particularly investigations of the social implications of radio. 
It may be that the library, through books, will need to counterbalance atti- 
tudes and fears engendered unintentionally by radio programs. 

As in the instance of the readers’ adviser of the New York Public Library, 
readers’ advisers can co-operate helpfully with broadcasting companies and 
educational agencies interested in radio by suggesting readings for leaflets 
and for other printed material issued to accompany certain programs. 


BOOK SELECTION PRINCIPLES IN RELATION TO RADIO 


An aspect of library-radio activity that has not heretofore 
been considered in detail revolves around the elements of radio 
programs and the characteristics of listeners that hold meaning 
for the book selection policies of public libraries. Library broad- 
casting, library-radio co-operation, and the library’s adult edu- 
cation program in relation to radio all hold implications for book 
selection principles. A list of principles that considers causal 
connections between listening and reading would include the 
following: 
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1. Some radio programs provide a form of entertainment 
analogous to fiction of low quality level and therefore libraries, 
recognizing another source for the provision of this material in 
addition to the rental library, may be justified in cutting down 
or eliminating the purchase of mediocre fiction. 

2. Radio programs provide a stimulus of reading that li- 
braries should be equipped to meet. 

3. Quantitative book provision to meet temporary demands 
created by radio programs is desirable. 

4. Radio book reviews and programs giving reading sugges- 
tions reach a wider audience than do the book reviews and liter- 
ary critiques of the established literary magazines and news- 
paper supplements, and librarians cannot afford to ignore radio 
as a source of book news. 

5. Courses presented on the radio by schools or other agencies 
in the listening area of a public library deserve co-operation 
from the library in book purchase as much as extension or home- 
study courses do. 

6. Reading courses, planned for the individual by a readers’ 
adviser after consultation about listening habits, should be 
studied by the librarian in charge of book selection for any sug- 
gestions that they hold about reading trends resulting from 
listening. 

7. The public library should provide printed matter needed 
by the local radio station in planning and preparing programs. 

8. As already mentioned, experience with listeners may show 
that the library should provide books not only to supplement 
programs but, in some instances, to counterbalance them. 

g. An inquiry into the listening habits and interests should be 
included in the community survey advocated as desirable for 
guidance in establishing book selection policies for a given com- 
munity. 

10. Radio caters to average demands. Specialized interests 
and nonaverage interests must ordinarily be satisfied through 
printed materials. Librarians may need to increase the supply 
of books to meet these needs and leave to the radio the provision 
of certain types of material aimed at the average listener. 
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11. Listening interests may justify increased purchase in the 
more unusual forms of material—musical scores, librettos, visu- 
al instruction material, radio scripts, and radio transcriptions. 

12. The pamphlet emerges as a possible solution to the prob- 
lem of quantitative purchase and to the problem of quickly 
supplying material of a temporary or changing interest. 

Advancing principles of book selection in relation to radio 
does not imply a general housecleaning of established book se- 
lection principles and a substitution of new policies to meet new 
situations; instead, an extension of scope to include a new audi- 
ence, a new medium of communication, and new reading stimuli 
is suggested. What Miss Haines and Mr. Drury” have to say 
about book selection would apply to questions of book purchase 
relative to radio influence in most instances after the questions 
had presented themselves. However, without widening the hori- 
zon of book selection to include the province of radio those 
questions might not arise, creating an unfortunate hiatus in 
library service. 

Although all the book selection principles advanced deserve 
consideration, only two will be discussed at length in this paper 
—the substitution of radio programs for mediocre fiction pur- 
chased by libraries and radio programs as a stimulus of reading. 
These have been selected partly because of objective investiga- 
tions made concerning them and partly because they embrace 
material that has not been discussed in library literature either 
directly or in a form easily transferable to the library-radio 
scene. 

Radio programs as substitutes for books —To what extent, if 
any, the public library should provide fiction has frequently 
been the theme of controversial discussion. The emergence of 
the rental library has given rise to the proposal that the pro- 
vision of light fiction be delegated to the rental libraries, leaving 
to the public library the responsibility of supplying nonfiction, 
the standard and classic fiction, and, possibly, the more meri- 
torious contemporary novels. Until we have more realistic data 


™ Helen Haines, Living with books (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935); 
and F. K. W. Drury, Book selection (Chicago: American Library Association, 1930). 
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concerning the book stock, clientele, and circulation of rental 
libraries, we can only hypothesize about their functions, actual 
or potential, in relation to the public library’s book selection 
principles. Somewhat similar to the rental library as a source 
of light fiction, the radio must also be included in the argument. 
Both the radio and the rental library are more accessible than 
the public library, both favor the demand theory rather than 
the value theory in book provision, and both are motivated by 
the principle of financial return. 

The radio serial drama holds significance for libraries as a 
possible substitute for books comparable in quality level that 
can be found in the collections of public libraries. If we can 
establish the fact that readers of the lowest quality level of fic- 
tion listen to the serial dramas, we are in a position to suggest 
that libraries relegate the provision of this type of fiction to the 
radio, decrease book purchase in this category, and then allo- 
cate funds thus saved to the purchase of needed nonfiction, fic- 
tion of a higher quality level, or to quantitative supply. To in- 
quire into the feasibility of such a suggestion, an investigation 
was undertaken by the writer to detect whether readers of poor 
fiction listened to serial dramas. 

Using Foster’s classification of fiction” as a standard, a week’s 
circulation in the lowest quality level of fiction was obtained 
from a public library in a middle western town of 75,000 inhabit- 
ants. The readers of detective stories were eliminated after 
sample interviews showed that the reading of these stories, even 
of the lowest quality level, gave no valid representation of the 
respondents’ reading patterns. One reader, who had withdrawn 
two novels by Sax Rohmer, was a university student working 
toward a Doctor’s degree; another, who had taken out books 

12 Jeannette Howard Foster, “An approach to fiction through the characteristics of 
its readers,” Library quarterly, V1 (April, 1936), 124-74. 

The authors in Foster’s lowest quality level of fiction are: Adams, Eberhart, Free- 
man, Keeler, N. S. Lincoln, Packard, Rohmer, Vance, C. Wells, Wentworth, Bower, 
Beach, Burroughs, Connor, Cullum, Hendryx, Knibbs, Raine, Seltzer, Chambers, 
Curwood, McCutcheon, McGrath, Hope-Hawkins, Wright, Fox, Barclay, Dell, Reed, 
G. S. Porter, Hill-Lutz, Prouty, Pedler, Loring, Oemler, E. H. Porter, Hueston, Mont- 


gomery, Rice, O. R. Cohen, Kelland, Roche, Chamberlain, Burnham, Martin, Dixon, 
Terhune, Hough, L. Wallace. 
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by Wells and Eberhart, was voluntarily studying liturgical Lat- 
in; still another was reading Thomas Mann and Schopenhauer. 
Of the 75 people taking out detective stories, 14 withdrew one 
title falling in the lowest quality level of another fiction cate- 
gory, and 1 person took out two titles in other categories of the 
lowest quality level (quality level 1). It was not determined to 
what extent readers of detective stories confine their reading to 
this type of fiction alone, regardless of quality level, and thus 
follow an inbred pattern of reading. An interesting sidelight on 
reading-listening relationships would be information proving or 
disproving that readers of “whodunits”’ listen regularly, per- 
haps exclusively, to radio programs in which the theme of crime 
dominates. 

With readers of detective stories eliminated, it was then de- 
cided to restrict the interviews to female readers. Not only did 
women constitute the larger number of borrowers in the week’s 
circulation, but they comprised a sample from which more re- 
liable data could be obtained. Furthermore, the heaviest circu- 
lation among the male readers fell in the adventure category 
and not in the categories of romance, love, or cheerful stories 
that are the most comparable to the radio serial dramas. It was 
assumed, too, that men, working away from home during the 
day, would have little or no opportunity to listen to the serials, 
the majority of which are broadcast in the morning and early 
afternoon. Although the sample finally determined upon in- 
cludes some workingwomen, 74 per cent'’ were not working, or 
they had access to the radio during the day. (Three of the em- 
ployed women said that they came home during their lunch 
hours with the sole purpose of listening to serial dramas broad- 
cast at that time. This information did not seem to warrant an 
analogous interpretation that the men would rush home for the 
same purpose.) The final sample thus included women who had 
taken out the following books in the lowest quality level of fic- 
tion during a week that was reliable for circulation figures and 
that was not affected by seasonal factors: love stories, 93 books 
borrowed; adventure, 63; romance, 13; satire, 9; philosophical, 


13 Eighty-five per cent in summer when the students would not be in school. 
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6; cheerful, 5; special groups, 3; historical, 3. A total of 195 
books was borrowed by 131 women. Interviews were obtained 
from 102 women. It does not follow that books withdrawn dur- 
ing one week represent a consistent and accurate record of read- 
ing for any individual; consequently, respondents were asked, 
when interviewed, what books they had read during the pre- 
vious two weeks. Thus all reading, regardless of quality level, 
was obtained, and any possibilities that the borrowers had taken 
out books for some other member of their family or that their 
cards had been used by someone else or that they had tem- 
porarily slid into an opiatic orgy of light reading were offset. 


TABLE 8* 


Periopicat ReaDinc oF RESPONDENTS 





Cuttrurat-Wercnt CLassirication oF Periopicars 
Reap | Do Nor 
None | Know 








o}| o|] 27 | 3 


| | 

s | 9 | 10 
aren 
| 


Respondents. . a | 7 | 32] ° 








* Respondents grouped by cultural-weight classification of magazines read regularly. 


Only 30 interviews were obtained during the two week’s borrow- 
ing time limit, within which the respondents could have read 
or could still have had out from the library the books noted in 
the one week’s circulation. The question of what books had 
been read during the previous two weeks and a question about 
what books were being read that week served as a check to 
establish consistency of reading level. Tables 9 and 15 show 
that the sample proved to be one composed almost entirely of 
readers of fiction in Foster’s lowest quality level or nonreaders 
for the time specified. 

An examination of the magazines read regularly by the re- 
spondents substantiated the general character of reading ob- 
tained from the inquiries about what books had been or were 
being read. Table 8 classifies the respondents according to the 
cultural weight of magazines read regularly." 


"4 The cultural-weight classification used is that of W. L. Morgan and A. M. 
Leahy, as described in “The cultural content of general interest magazines,” Journal of 
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Nonreaders of magazines (that is, those who read no maga- 
zine regularly) comprised 26 per cent of the group, while 43 per 
cent read regularly magazines falling within the first or lowest 
four cultural-weight groups. Of the 27 classified as nonreaders 
of magazines, g said that they did not read magazines at all. 

What was the character of the reading done during the two 
weeks previous to the interview and at the time of the inter- 
view? Table g analyzes this reading, with fiction averages com- 
puted on the basis of one point for each title in Foster’s classi- 
fication of quality level 1, two points for each title in quality 
level 2, and so on. 

Table g conceals some interesting facts. Only 7 of the re- 
spondents had read any nonfiction during the two weeks pre- 
vious to being interviewed; of these, 2 women read two books 
of nonfiction and another, three books of nonfiction. Only 6 re- 
spondents were in the course of reading a nonfiction book, 3 of 
these being individuals who had read some nonfiction in the two 
weeks previous to the time when interviewed. Only 1 person, 
as the table shows, read nonfiction alone during the two weeks 
preceding the interview and at the time of the interview. The 
reading of nonfiction, for the group as a whole, was negligible. 

Quality-level rankings were assigned to the nonfiction titles 
read by members of the group who had also read, or were read- 
ing, fiction, in order to compute quality-level rating of the read- 
ing pattern. Since the amount of nonfiction read was small, we 
can conclude that the sample consisted primarily of readers of 
poor-quality fiction or nonreaders. Twenty-four women had 
read nothing in the two-week period and were reading nothing 
at the time of the interview. Only 5 women had a reading aver- 
age in quality level 3, 2 in quality level 4, and 1 in quality 
level 5. Fifty-three per cent of the complete sample showed a 
consistent reading pattern in the lowest quality level. 

Having shown that our sample consisted of a majority of 


educational psychology, XXV (1934), 530-36. Since this classification scheme did not 
contain all the periodicals mentioned by the respondents, cultural weights for the 
additional magazines were arbitrarily assigned. 
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readers of subqualitative printed material, we can examine 
cursorily the socioeconomic characteristics of the group. Tables 
10 and 11 show the age, education, and occupations of the re- 


TABLE 9 


Ana_ysis OF Reapinc Done By RESPONDENTS 





| 


| RESPONDENTS 
Reading for 





Reading - 
|Done during) Reading at ee 


| Two Weeks| Time of I _— 
| Previous to| Interview ateryrew 
. and at Time 
Interview - 
| of Interview 





No reading done 32 CY 49 24 


Quality level 
eee 
1.20. 
2.95.. 
1.30 
1.50. 

1.60. . 


| 
Fiction and nonfiction: | 
| « 


2.00 

2.20... 
2.25.. 
2.30... 
2.50.. 
2.60.. 


S00; «5. 
3-50... 


4.00.. 
4-50.. 


5.00 
5.96... 


Nonfiction only. 








spondents. The typical respondent emerges as under forty years 
of age and with less than a high school education. 

It is significant that 47 per cent of the women had had four 
years of high school education or more, in that we cannot con- 
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clude that readers with above-average education read material 
of above-average quality. Table 11 shows that 59 per cent of 
the group were housewives. Economic status was roughly ob- 
tained from an index of radio, telephone, and automobile pos- 
session, as analyzed in Table 12. All the respondents had ra- 


TABLE 10 


EpucaTIon AND AGE OF RESPONDENTS 








Ace 





EpucaTion Thirty- | Forty 
nine Years} Years 
or Under | or Over 





more... .. 32 11 


Less than four years of high 


school... . . 16 


38 





Four years of high school or | 
| 
| 








TABLE 11 


OccupaTIONAL Groups oF RESPONDENTS 

Occupational Group Respondents 
RS 4. bhxtaekeowhite ease 9 
Housewives* ca 
Professionals ceekee 
Students . 2 
Saleswomen — 
Unemployed 


* Occupations of husbands of housewives: unemployed, 
3; skilled tradesmen, 21; unskilled laborers, 13; cheohenpens 
and salesmen, 12; professional, 2; clerks and stenographers, 
5; deceased or divorced, 4. 


dios or easy access to them. Three people who did not grant 
interviews had no radios, and 1 person who had no radio has 
not been represented in any of the data. Of the 26 people who 
had neither a car nor a telephone, 2 did not own a radio but had 
access to a radio in the house where they were rooming and had 
a regular listening program. Twelve people had two radios in 
the house but no car radio. Two respondents had three radios 
in the house but no car radio, and 1 person had five radios in 
the house but no car radio. Thirteen respondents had one radio 
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in the house and one radio in the car, 2 had two radios in the 
house and one radio in the car. 

The information obtained about radio, telephone, and car 
ownership indicates a higher economic level than the living 
quarters of most of the respondents would substantiate. On the 
basis of evidence in Table 12 we cannot get a finely accurate pic- 
ture of economic status, as it does not reflect the numerous in- 
stances of poor living conditions and of frequent changes of 
address. In the main, the sample represented a lower middle- 
class stratum. 


TABLE 12 


TELEPHONE AND AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 
or RESPONDENTS 








Has No 


Has Telephone Telephone 





37 21 
18 26 


55 47 














We turn now to an examination of the listening interests and 
habits of the group. Table 13 shows the average number of 
hours that the respondents listened to the radio on weekdays 
and on Sundays. Obviously, the group cannot be characterized 
as being composed of listeners who turn the radio on early in 
the morning and keep it playing until late at night. The most 
significant conclusion that we can draw from Table 13 is that 
the respondents, in the main, were regular listeners. The mean 
number of listening hours was 4.14 hours on a weekday, and 
3.97 hours on Sunday; the median, 4 hours on a weekday and 
4 hours on Sunday. 

Not included in Table 13 are those respondents who refused 
to estimate the average number of hours spent in listening to 
the radio: those with four years of high school education or more 
—1, forty years of age or over (weekday listening); 2, age not 
given (weekday listening); 1, forty years of age or over (Sunday 
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listening); and 1, age not given (Sunday listening); those with 
less than four years of high school education—1, forty years of 
age or over (Sunday listening). Reasons advanced for the un- 
willingness to estimate the average number of listening hours 
included intermittent listening to programs turned on by other 
members of the family, irregular listening too spasmodic to 
estimate, and turning on the radio but not always listening to it. 


TABLE 13 


AverRAGE NumBer OF Hours Spent LISTENING TO THE RapDIO 
Gayentats Guaged by oe and Education) 








| Responpents ListeNninc 















































AGE AND Weekday (a.m. and p.m.) Sunday (a. m. and p.m.) 
EpucaTion 
ee pe oe | ~~ 
oj! 5;6);7/8 9 |10°} o 2/3/4/1516/7]81)/ 9 |10 
| be. hr. Lhe. ‘a ie. hr.| hr.} hr.| hr.| hr.| hr.| hr. A hr.| hr. hr.| hr. hr. hr.) hr.| hr} hr 
Four years of] | 
high school] | B | 
or more | | 
soyean—tlrlrl7|sié6l2izlolalolalzlalaia|s|sl2izielols 
go yearst+?.|r}/2/}/2}/o}/1r} ri} r}rjo olrtirtiriatlslrlololo|1rjiol2 
Agenotgiven| o | 1 2}0}/e]/o}o}o]o cololololo}/zjol/olzjololjolo 
| 
Less than four| | | 
years - high } | 
school | | 
39 years—f.| 1 alsialolrvilolrlalalsl2lalolalsials 2}0}2 
so yeast | 1 a}a/a}r[alelalrjolrjaa/a}r}s}i}rlilsjolo 
| | 









































* Ten hours or more. 
t Thirty-nine years of age or under or forty years of age or over. 


The data show that the respondents did not exclude listening 
from their daily habits and that they were not averse to listen- 
ing. As far as this sample is concerned, reading is not carried 
on because of a dislike for listening or because of any nonaccessi- 
bility to radios. This rather obvious point is mentioned for pos- 
sible consideration in any suggestion that libraries must provide 
a certain type of innocuous fiction, even though its equivalent 
may be offered on the radio, because there are those people who 
dislike the radio or who never listen to the radio for some reason 
other than actual dislike. 

Table 14 lists the radio programs listened to regularly by the 
respondents and the favorite programs of the respondents. All 
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TABLE 14 


favorite programs were listened to regularly. Here again we 
meet the possibility that the respondents may not have re- 


Rapio Procrams Listenep TO REGULARLY 


BY RESPONDENTS 














Respondents 
Program Group Respondents Indicating Pro- 
Reguiaty | frames 
| ee 14 12 
Barn dance, hillbilly, regional 
Aide, eee me 6 2 
Popular (dance) music... . . 39 29 
Variety and comedians. .....| 74 64 
Serious drama......... 24 15 
ae = 65 49 
News and news commentators| 19 3 
| ae one 31 6 
Homemaking ~ 7 I 
Religious. ...... 6 4 
Psychological... .... 6 2 
Crime and anticrimef. . 14 5 
Sports. .... : = 6 2 
Interviews{. . 12 ° 
Spelling bees 4 ° 
Hobbies§. . . . I ° 
Books. cone 2 ° 
Political. . . | 2 ° 
Children’s. ..... ewes 2 ° 
Educational 
“University of Chicago 
Round Table”. ...... 5 ° 
“Town Meeting of the Air”. | 3 ° 
“American School of the 
— | 5 ° 
Miscellaneous|| . bes ; 5 ° 








* Read as follows: Of the 14 respondents listening regularly to serious 
music programs, 12 respondents listed serious music programs as favorite 


programs. 
t “Gangbusters,” etc. 


$ “Vox Pop,” Marriage License Bureau,” etc. 


§ “Hobby Lobby,” etc. 


|| Historical programs, movie gossip, civic, parent aid, etc. 


called all the programs they listened to regularly or all their 
favorite programs. Respondents answered the questions about 
programs listened to regularly and their favorite programs by 
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mentioning specific, rather than general type, programs, and 
the rough classification used in Table 14 was compiled from the 
specific programs listed." 

The category ‘“‘Educational program group” does not imply 
that programs in other categories carry no educational qualities 
and forms a convenient term rather than an inclusive one. Of 
the program types classified, serial dramas are most comparable 
to fiction of the lowest quality level. Serial dramas had the next 
to the highest number of followers of any of the program types, 
variety programs and comedians leading the list with 74 regu- 
lar listeners—only g more than the serial dramas. Sixty-four 
per cent of the group listened regularly to serial dramas, and, 
of these, 75 per cent—or 48 per cent of the group as a whole— 
indicated serial programs as favorite programs. The listening 
span ranged from 28 women who listen to serials more or less 
steadily (five hours or more) from the time they first came on 
in the morning until the last one in the afternoon plus any being 
broadcast in the evening to 8 women who listened regularly to 
only one serial drama (see Table 15). 

Table 16 analyzes the reading of the 28 women who listened 
to serial dramas steadily throughout the day. The reading of 
each individual has been tabulated to show more clearly the 
individual reading preferences. None of the 28 serial-drama 
listeners read any nonfiction, and 5 had read nothing during the 
two weeks preceding the interview or at the time of the inter- 
view. It is interesting to note that not one of them consistently 
read in a level higher than the lowest quality level, those read- 
ing titles from levels 2, 3, or 4 having read or were reading books 


ts A satisfactory classification scheme of radio programs has not yet been compiled. 
To determine a single principle of division for a radio classification scheme is difficult, 
as is a principle of arrangement. Programs may be differentiated generally by content 
or by form of presentation, but the medium of radio makes possible a cross-hatching 
of many kinds of content and presentation. The purpose of a listener can affect the 
placement of a particular program in any classification. General classes, such as in- 
formational, recreational, or educational, fail significantly because of the multiplicity 
of uses of programs by listeners. It would be interesting to base the divisions and sub- 
divisions of a radio-program classification on evidence obtained from characteristics 
and listening habits of listeners, by a method comparable to that used in making classi- 
fications of fiction. 
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in level 1. For the most ardent serial-drama followers we can 
safely conclude that their fiction reading is of a low quality 
level. For these, the public library does not need to duplicate in 
fiction what they are getting in abundance from the radio. 

Tables 17 and 18 show the reading of all 65 women who lis- 
tened regularly to serial dramas. Twelve women had read noth- 
ing directly preceding or at the time of the interview. 


TABLE 15 


READING OF 102 RESPONDENTS DURING Two WEEKS PRECEDING 
INTERVIEW AND AT Time OF INTERVIEW 








RESPONDENTS 





Books Being Read 


Books Read Two Weeks Preceding Interview an Waneooion 





CATEGORY Quality Level Quality Level 





vi; iI II lv Vv 





we | Ti] 0 " a . | 2T| 1T| 2T| 1T) 1T 


| 
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Fiction | | | 
Adventure } | | | 
Detective 
Romance 
Character 
ve 
Cheerful 
Family 
Humorous 
eee peneoe 
ecial groups) 
Pieced 








dentestieens 
: be 
0200000-0-a0 








OoO-w- 00-0000 
oor 000000090 
ooo0oo0o0o0oK- 000 
eoo0ooocoOovdconnw 
eoo0o000co0o0o0oo- 


Nonfiction 
Read nothing 








*T =title. 


In Table 18 the number of nonfiction readers includes 1 wom- 
an who was also reading a fiction book falling within the lowest 
quality level. Only 1 respondent read nothing but nonfiction for 
the periods investigated. Tables 18 and 17 reveal a situation 
similar to that in Table 16—a marked concentration of reading 
in quality level 1 of fiction. Of interest is the concentration of 
readers in the category of love books—a type of fiction similar 
to many, if not most, of the serials broadcast during the day. 
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Having examined the reading of serial listeners and having ad- 
vanced the belief that serial-drama followers get sufficient mate- 
rial from the radio equivalent to low-quality fiction without any 

TABLE 16 


READING OF TWENTY-EIGHT SERIAL-DraMa LISTENERS 








Reading Two Weeks Reading at Time 
Preceding Interview of Interview 





None None 
None None 

3 titles I; 1 title II* | 1 title I; 1 title IT 
None None 
None | None 

1 title III | 1 title I 
3 titles I | 1 title I 
1 title I 1 title I 
3 titles I 1 title I 
1 title I | None 

1 title IT | 2 titles I 
2 titles I; 3 titles I]; 1 title V| 1 title I 
None | None 

§ titles I 1 title I 
1 title II; 1 title IV 1 title I 
2 titles I; 1 title II | None 

I title I | 1 title I 
1 title I None 

1 title IV 1 title I 
I title I None 

2 titles I | None 

1 title I | None 

4 titles I | 1 title I 
2 titles II | 1 title I 
None title I 
1 title I title I 
3 titles I | 1 title I 
2 titles I title II 








* Roman numerals indicate quality level of fiction—I representing quality 
level 1 or the lowest quality level; Il, quality level 2, etc. 


need to get more from the public library, we are confronted with 
the question of readers of mediocre fiction other than serial- 
drama listeners. Most serial-drama listeners may be readers of 
poor fiction, but we cannot conclude that most readers of poor 
fiction are serial-drama listeners. What were the listening habits 
and interests of the 37 women in the sample who did not listen 
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regularly to radio’s serial dramas? Of these 37 women, 3 said that 
they listened regularly to no program; their reading—all fiction 
—classified in quality level 1, with one exception—one quality- 
level-2 novel read in the two weeks preceding the interview. 
Table 19 analyzes the reading of the 34 other respondents. 


TABLE 17 


Reapinc oF Recurar Sertat-Drama LIisTENERS DURING Two WEEKS 
Precepinc Time oF INTERVIEW 
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Quality Level of Fiction 
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*T = title. 


For the 11 respondents who had read nothing directly pre- 
ceding or at the time of the interview, only problematical sur- 
mises can be made as to the quality of the reading they would 
do, if any. As a check against answers of this kind, a control 
question should have been included inquiring into favorite au- 
thors or titles of last books read. For those who replied ‘“None’”’ 
to one or the other of the time periods, we can assume the type 
of reading done for the remaining period as typical. We can 
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thus eliminate 8 readers not reading material within the lowest 
quality-level fiction group. Table 20 shows the programs lis- 
tened to regularly by the respondents in Table 19 minus those 
who read in higher quality levels. The same numbers are re- 
tained so that reading and listening may be compared. Re- 


TABLE 18 


Reapinc or Recutar Seriat-Drama LISTENERS 
AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 








RESPONDENTS 





Quality Level of Fiction | 
































CarTecory Read ii 
I Il IV V Nothing | fiction 
1 Title | 2 Titles| 1 Title | 2 Titles| 1 Title 1 Title 
Adventure. .... 6 ° 2 ° ° ° 
Detective....... 3 ° I ° ° ° 
Romance...... I ° ° ° ° ° 
Character..... ° ° ° ° I ° 
Beve...... : 17 I 3 ° ° ° 
Cheerful....... ° ° ° ° I ° 
WOT. ..s.-555] © ° ° ° ° ° 
Humorous......| 0 ° ° ° ° ° 
Philosophical. . ° ° ° ° I ° 
Special groups ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Historical... .... ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Nothin | 
Bie gente Sepa RA Oe i Boaccasa 
Nonfiction. .... | ve | oe : .13(1T)* 
| 








* Three people were reading one nonfiction book each. 


spondents who had read and were reading nothing have been 
excluded from Table 20 also, on the basis that, for the time cov- 
ered, they can be characterized as nonreaders. 

The readers whose listening interests are analyzed in Table 20 
do not get from the radio the equivalent of novels. The other 
listening interests of respondents who listened regularly to serial 
dramas have not been tabulated inasmuch as they do not per- 
tain directly to the problem under discussion. 

Forty of the 65 women listening regularly to serial programs 
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were housewives—a not surprising fact, since housewives are 
usually home when most of the serial dramas come on the air. 


TABLE 19 


Reapinc or NonLisTeENERS TO Rapio Sertat Dramas 




















Reading 2 Weeks Preceding Interview Raging 22 Sane 

. None None 

2 None None 

3. None None 

4 None None 

5 None None 

6. None None 

7 None None 

8. None None 

“a None None 

10. None None 

1! None None 

12. None 1 title I* 

13 None 2 ticles II 

14 None 1 title I 

ae None 1 title I 

16 1 title I None 

17. 1 title I; 1 title IV None 

18. 1 title I None 

19 1 title nonfiction None 

20. 1 title IV None 

21 1 title I | None 

22. 1 title I None 

23. 1 title I | None 

24 | 1 title II | None 

2s. . 1 title I 1 title I 

26.. | 2 titles I 2 titles I 

27.. 1 title II I title nonfiction 
28.. 2 titles I; 1 title II | 1 title II 

29 1 title III; 1 title nonfiction I title nonfiction 
jo 2 titles III | 1 title I 
31 | 1 title IV; 1 title V; 1 title | 1 title nonfiction 

nonfiction 
32. 2 titles IV 1 title I 
33. | 1 title V; 1 title nonfiction; | 1 title V 
1 title IV 

34- I title nonfiction 1 title I 


* Roman numerals represent quality-level number. 





Thirty-seven housewives designated serial dramas as their fa- 
vorite programs. Eighteen of the 40 housewives had read a book 
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or books falling within the lowest quality level of the romance, 
love, or cheerful fiction categories in the two weeks previous to 
being interviewed; 11 had read no books, 2 had read books in 
higher quality levels, 1 had read nonfiction, and the rest had 
read something in other categories of quality level 1. Seventeen 
housewives were reading books by authors in the lowest quality 
level, 15 were not reading anything, 2 were reading something 


TABLE 20 


Procrams LisTENED TO REGULARLY BY NONLISTENERS OF 
Raprio Seria Dramas 


inccouns Popular music, variety and comedians 

OR ounce Variety and comedians 

- SOP. Popular music, variety and comedians, quiz, psy- 
chological, educational, news 

16........Popular music, crime and anticrime, serious drama 

| eer Variety and comedians, serious drama, sports 

- eo: Serious music, variety and comedians, quiz, edu- 
cational 

eer Popular music, variety and comedians 

_ eee Popular music, variety and comedians, quiz 

eee Quiz 

ee Variety and comedians, religious, educational 

rere Variety and comedians, quiz 

Diiasacnna Variety and comedians 

ere Variety and comedians, popular music, sports 

Cer Variety and comedians, quiz, crime and anti- 
crime, educational 

i cikeneen Variety and comedians, popular music 


falling in a higher quality level, and the rest were reading books 
in other categories of quality level 1. 

Although no definitive conclusions can be made from a single 
investigation to the effect that all readers of fiction in the lowest 
quality level of the Foster fiction classification get from the 
radio the equivalent in material and satisfication, we can safely 
say that a proportion, large enough to warrant further investi- 
gation and attract serious consideration, finds in serial dramas a 
duplication of the content value and treatment of inferior fic- 
tion. It is here suggested that public libraries consider the pos- 
sibility of no longer purchasing fiction by authors listed in qual- 
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ity level 1 of the Foster classification. The increase in serial 
dramas on the evening programs, starting in the autumn of 
1939, makes even more accessible this type of program. Fur- 
thermore, many of the so-called serious dramas presented on the 
radio give the listener material not too dissimilar from that of 
mediocre fiction and an emotional response equally equivalent. 
Analyses of radio scripts and novels, comparable in weight and 
motif, reveal more similarities than variations, despite the dif- 
ferences in medium of communication. 

No doubt objections will be raised to a suggestion that any 
fiction be cut from the library budget. Some will ask if we can 
be certain that readers, deprived of a kind of reading, will turn 
to fiction of higher quality level. We cannot take to the soapbox 
and declare an emphatic affirmative, but it does not seem too 
gargantuan a task to persuade a reader to substitute a book by 
Norris for one by Lutz. (That quality-level-2 fiction could be 
dropped from future library purchase would seem desirable, 
however, and taking readers from level 1 to level 3 would re- 
quire not too impossible steering.) Will the library lose readers 
who at least are coming into the library now? The pride of li- 
braries in merely supplying patrons with a book does not seem 
justifiable. Will the library lose patrons that can be educated or 
guided to read something better? Our scanty records of readers’ 
advisory work and the small amount of formal advisory work 
being done in the country as a whole now indicate that we have 
not been fulfilling educational reading functions of this nature 
and that we will not be doing so in any extensive degree in the 
near future. In any case, the end would be the same; if the 
supply of mediocre fiction were not replenished, the need to 
guide readers to better fiction would become more immediate 
and more realistic. Will the library lose some of the public’s 
good will? None that cannot be substituted by good will gained 
from readers’ benefiting from books purchased through funds 
diverted from the purchase of poor fiction. If the movies pro- 
vide an equivalent to inferior novels, why doesn’t the proposed 
argument hold for them in relation to book purchase? Movies 
mean paid admittance, and they are not so accessible as radio. 
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Even the most ardent “cinemaphile” probably does not spend 
several hours a day in the motion-picture theater. 

These questions represent implied arguments that can and 
have been raised in relation to the thesis maintained in this 
paper. There are two other points that should be mentioned in 
connection with possible objections to the suggestion of elimi- 
nating the purchase of low-quality fiction. The authors listed 
in Foster’s lowest quality level take on the stature of Nobel 
Prize winners in comparison with writers whose books frequent- 
ly crowd drugstore and other rental libraries Public libraries, 
it is safe to say, do not purchase books by these submarginal 
authors. The possible argument here is that the books we sug- 
gest eliminating from future library purchase are not intrinsi- 
cally worthless or pernicious books but merely the lowest class 
of books suitable for library purchase. In answer, we restate 
that, with increasing demands on library budgets, libraries must 
recognize other sources of material; and, since both the radio 
and the rental libraries provide the equivalent of inferior fiction, 
the public library can well consider the possibility of diverting 
funds usually spent in this direction to other kinds of printed 
materials. A second factor—and one that weakens the data ob- 
tained from interviews with the 102 respondents—centers in the 
number of readers who read nothing during the two weeks pre- 
ceding the interview and were not reading at the time of the 
interviews, and in the restriction of the sample to women All 
the respondents had library cards, however, and most of them 
had some explanation for not reading at the time of being in- 
terviewed; none stated definitely that they never read. Other 
arguments can be raised in objection to the proposal made in 
this study until experimentation and evaluation draw the final 
conclusion. 

Reading stimulated by radio listening —In the past librarians 
have been interested in knowing whether listeners read anything 
as a result of listening, in order to gauge the effectiveness of pro- 
grams broadcast or sponsored by libraries. Knowledge concern- 
ing reading stimulated by listening is also important for impli- 
cations that are helpful in determining principles and in ob- 
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taining guidance for book selection. That listeners do read as a 
result of listening has been shown by Lazarsfeld, and a detailed 
analysis of the problem can be found in his book.” Of interest 
to librarians are the following factors: programs motivating 
reading, the stimuli in the programs to which this reading can 
be attributed, the types and kinds of reading resulting from 
listening, conditional elements that stimulate reading, and 
causal influences. 
SUMMARY 


The following diagram shows possible library-radio relation- 
ships, in direct and indirect radio activities, that are open to the 
public library: 


CENTRAL LIBRARY-RADIO HEADQUARTERS 





— ————— —Planning—— — —-— 
~ 
| Broadcasting 4 
| Information Service | 
; Co-operation 
| Measurement | 
| | 
in piri seh eerie ciate Radio Agencies 
Co-operation 
Broadcasting 
| 
Reference Work Publicity Printed Material 
Book Selection Radio Bookshelves Publicity 
Adult Education Radio Rooms Advance Information 


Readers’ Adviser Book Provision 
Listening Group 


An individual library situation will determine the scope of its 
radio policy and activity and may dictate curtailment of action. 
Co-operation is possible for most, probably all, libraries and at 
present emerges as the most common form of library-radio ac- 
tivity. Whether librarians will remain satisfied with the com- 
paratively secondary participation in radio activities, as evi- 
denced in co-operation, depends on the crystallization of the li- 
brary’s objectives in relation to radio and on the results of ob- 


16 Paul F, Lazarsfeld, Radio and the printed page (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1940). 
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jective investigation that measures and evaluates direct radio 
activity in terms of achievement and purpose. Whether a li- 
brary has a definitely planned radio program or not, the work 
in that library will be influenced in varying degree by the 
listening interests and habits of the library’s clientele. 

Book selection in public libraries needs specialized direction 
to meet situations created by the emergence of the radio as a 
medium of communication. Books frequently amplify or modify 
radio material which has awakened a response in the listener to 
inquire further, or they may serve as collateral content to radio 
courses. In addition, books may be replaced by radio programs. 
In time the radio may build up a content—a “literature” — 
uniquely its own and one that cannot be transcribed to the 
printed page or other medium of communication without a loss 
of the original potency. The librarian who directs the book se- 
lection policies must recognize these various relationships be- 
tween radio and printed materials. Although many book selec- 
tion principles in relation to radio have been suggested in this 
paper, two have received emphasis: radio serial dramas as sub- 
stitutes for inferior fiction books and book selection directed to 
meet the needs of the listeners who read something as a result 
of listening to the radio. 

















ENGLISH INCUNABULA IN AMERICA 


CURT F. BUHLER 


N THE. September, 1920, issue of the Library the distin- 
guished English bibliographer, Alfred W. Pollard, pub- 
lished a most interesting paper entitled “The division of 

rare English books between England and the United States.” 
In the intervening score of years noteworthy changes have 
taken place in the holdings of English incunabula in American 
libraries. Most significant of all has been the gradual transfer- 
ence of great collections of books from private hands into perma- 
nent institutions, particularly the Morgan, Huntington, Folger, 
and Chapin libraries. At the same time the flow of books from 
the English market to America has by no means diminished. 

While the dangers of a destructive war still threaten the treas- 
ures of the great English libraries, it seems most opportune to 
point out the important position held at present by American 
libraries in regard to the earliest English books. By the appear- 
ance of the second American “‘Census of incunabula,”’ the task 
of the present compilations has been greatly facilitated. With 
the possible exception of Spanish incunabula, it is likely that 
America owns a proportionately greater number of books print- 
ed in the fifteenth century in England than of those produced by 
any other country in that same century. The number of edi- 
tions listed by E. Gordon Duff in his Fifteenth-century English 
books* amounts to 431, to which total at least 3 other books 
since discovered? must be added. Of this number, no less than 
152 editions are found in America, and these are represented by 
some 442 copies.’ Thus, of all the books printed in England and 

* “Bibliographical Society illustrated monographs,” No. XVIII (1917—). 

2 These are the “new’’ Caxton Jndulgence of 1476 found at the Public Record Office, 
the Pynson Old Tenures in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Census T 47), and the Sarum 


missal printed at Paris by Gering and Rembolt in the Henry E. Huntington Library 
(Census M 613). 


3 The figures for this paper have been compiled as follows: When an edition is known 
only from fragments (as so many early English books are), each fragment is counted 
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of those printed on the Continent for the English market during 
the fifteenth century, over a third are available for study on this 
side of the Atlantic. When this total is compared with Dr. Pol- 
lard’s 1920 count,‘ it becomes evident that the holdings of fif- 
teenth-century English books in the United States exceed those 
of any single British library save (as is fitting) the British 
Museum. 

Since all but 67 of the books produced in England itself in the 
fifteenth century were issued by three great printers, it is clear 
that the presses operated by William Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and Richard Pynson accounted for nearly five-sixths 
of the total book production in England before January 1, 1501. 
Table 15 shows the holdings of these books in the several li- 
braries strongest in this field, the last column representing the 
net total of all collections, both public and private, in America. 

As Dr. Pollard pointed out,* the number of Caxtons in Ameri- 


as a copy; when a perfect copy is known, each volume containing more than half the 
necessary leaves is counted as a copy; under the same circumstances, any volume con- 
taining less than half the leaves is considered a fragment and is not included in the 
count. 


4“The division of rare English books between England and the United States,” 
Library, 1, (4th ser.; September, 1920), 111-20. On p. 117 Dr. Pollard gives the follow- 
ing summary: “Altogether the Museum has (besides duplicates) 200 copies and twenty 
fragments recorded by Mr. Duff, Rylands 139 (plus one fragment), Cambridge 124 
(plus nine) , Bodley 108 (plus 20).”” 


5 For the American libraries, use has been made of the recently published Jncunabula 
in American libraries (New York: Bibliographical Society of America, 1940), familiarly 
known as the “Second census.” This has been checked with the special Morgan, 
Huntington, Newberry, and Chapin lists and with such other information as has come 
to hand. Figures for the Rylands Library have been taken from the English incunabula 
in the Fohn Rylands Library (Manchester, 1930). Statistics for the other English libraries 
are taken from Duff (op. cit.), supplemented by the listings in the Short-title catalogue 
of books printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English books printed abroad, 
1475-16go (Bibliographical Society, 1926); also consulted were Charles Sayle, Early 
English printed books in the University Library, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1900-1907), 
and Robert Proctor, 4” index to the early printed books in the British Museum.... 
[and] in the Bodleian Library (London, 1893-1903). The list was further checked with 
the seven published volumes of the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke (Leipzig, 1926-38), 
and with certain special bibliographies, such as Seymour de Ricci, 4 census of Caxtons 
(“Bibliographical Society illustrated monographs,’ No. XV [1909]), and Joseph H. 
Beale, 4 bibliography of early English law books (Harvard University Press, 1926). 

® See p. 498, n. 4. In 1920 Dr. Pollard estimated that the Morgan Caxtons were 
about equal in number to those in the Cambridge University Library, while the Hunt- 
ington total was approaching that of the Bodleian. 
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ca is indeed significant, the collection in the Morgan Library 
being exceeded only by the British Museum and the John Ry- 
lands Library, while the Huntington Library has passed the 
Bodleian total. On the other hand, it is indeed doubtful that 
the total number of Caxton editions held in the United States 
can ever be increased by more than 1 or 2. Most of the remain- 
ing editions, represented in large part by fragments or unique 
copies, appear to be securely locked up in public libraries 
abroad, and the likelihood of their appearance in the market 
seems remote. Still America as a whole is very nearly abreast 


























TABLE 1 
Printer Total ss | Rylands bridge | Bodleian | Morgan a America 
i rere 98 65 | 53 40 jo 45 32 $2 
De Worde..... 102 42 30 31 35 19 17 33 
Pyneent........ 97 39 | 22 II | 25 12 9 26 





* Duff lists 96 items, to which I have added the New indulgence and have counted Duff 266a as a 
separate edition for reasons which I have published elsewhere. De Ricci numbers 100 Caxtons, including the 
2 xylographic J mages of pity and the variant issued of Dictes I (De Ricci 37), which is here not counted as a 
separate edition. 

t Duff counts 96, to which the Old tenures noted above has been added; the total may actually be only 
95, since Duff 315 and 316 are not now known to exist. As for the British Museum total, Duff does not note 
that Nos. 424-29 are found there, but, since both Beale and the STC record copies for this library, they 
are included in the count. Unfortunately, it is impossible to confirm this at present. 


of the Rylands Library in this field and is exceeded only by the 
British Museum. Furthermore, 5 of the American Caxtons ap- 
pear to be unique, or very nearly so. 

Though the number of the De Wordes and Pynsons held by 
the Morgan and Huntington libraries is proportionately smaller 
than is true in the case of the Caxtons, the number of editions 
held by other libraries and collectors in the United States is in 
turn much greater, making as a whole a very respectable total. 
Here also is a somewhat better prospect for increased American 
ownership in the future; unfortunately, on the other hand, both 
in quality and in interest, these books are inferior to the Caxton. 
Wynkyn de Worde, both before and after 1500, printed a truly 
amazing number of books, though it must be admitted that they 
are, in the main, somewhat dull. Richard Pynson, who, in the 
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opinion of Dr. Pollard, “‘both as a printer and a publisher did 
far better work than Wynkyn de Worde,’”’ is probably of greater 
interest to American collectors, especially for those interested 
in early legal works. 

A glance at the subject matter of the books from these three 
presses may also be found of interest. At the outset it must be 
pointed out that to a not inconsiderable degree an attempt to 
assign books to certain categories is based on a very subjective 
point of view. To take but two examples, Mandeville’s Travels 
is here considered to be a “popular” work though it is included, 
on perhaps equally justifiable grounds, in Dr. Arnold Klebs’s 
Incunabula scientifica et medica.’ Again Caxton’s Aeneid is set 
down as a classic, though the reader will no doubt recall Gavin 
Douglas’ famous comment on this “Vergil”: 


It has na thing ado therwith God wate 
Nor na mare like than the Deuil and sanct Austin. 


With this limitation in mind, the books may be classified in the 
fashion indicated in Table 2. 

While in this count De Worde printed 23 “popular” pieces to 
Pynson’s total of 12, only 5° of these are first editions; on the 
other hand, at least half of Pynson’s number represents new 
ventures, including the very important Fa// of princes and the 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville.’® Three of these 12 editions are 


7A catalogue of books mostly from the presses of the first printers .... collected by 
Rush C. Hawkins (Oxford, 1910), p. 311. 

§ Bruges, 1938. It is interesting to note that practically no scientific works were 
printed in England in the course of the fifteenth century. In all, Dr. Klebs lists over 
3,000 editions in his work, of which only 22 (including the 2 Mandevilles) were produced 
in England. Apart from the presses here noticed, just 9 incunabula of scientific interest 
were issued: 5 by Machlinia, 2 by the “schoolmaster printer” of St. Albans, and 1 each 
by Lettou and Rood. 

9 It is impossible to tell from the fragments whether the Pynson or the De Worde 
edition of the Rodin Hood (Duff 361 and 362) is the earlier. 


*° De Worde’s two important contributions—the Jerome and the Bartholomew— 
are here respectively classed as religious and scientific. They are well represented in 
America, the former edition by 8 copies and the latter by 10. Both these works are inti- 
mately connected with Caxton. As Caxton’s successor, De Worde was morally bound 
to print the Lives of the fathers, the translation of which Caxton had completed on his 
deathbed. As for the De proprietatibus rerum, De Worde’s colophon recalls that Caxton 
was “the fyrste prynter of this boke in Laten tongue at Coleyn.” 
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already in America; as for the remainder, it seems dubious that 
we shall obtain many examples since nearly all the fragments 
and copies noted by Duff are in public libraries. Though these 
interesting works" will probably never find their way into 
American libraries, it may be hoped that some of the other 
works will, nevertheless, be obtained for this country. In any 
event, America already possesses a truly valuable collection of 














TABLE 2 
| | | wai i | a 
Printer Popular | Religious | Legal Scientific | Classical | Rat Didactic 
ee Iss an Pee ——— | | 
Caxton. . 43 | 37 | I | 4 3 | 3 7 
De Worde 23 | $4 Cid; 8 3 ° 14 
Pynson 12 | 38 23 | 4 3 ° 17 
| 


| 


the earliest English books and an adequate representation for 
the students of early printing and of Middle English literature. 
Whatever may come to pass in Europe, it is comforting to know 
that so many works belonging to the common heritage of Eng- 
land and America are safely over here and readily available to 
scholars. It may be hoped and confidently expected that in the 
study of these interesting documents American bibliographers 
will not only follow in the footsteps but also further the re- 
searches of their colleagues across the Atlantic. 

*t The only genuine classic printed by the three presses here discussed is Pynson’s 


edition of 6 of Terence’ comedies. The British Museum possesses copies o* all 6, while 
the Bodleian owns the only other recorded copy, that of the Phormio. 











THE COVER DESIGN 


UNTHER ZAINER, the son of a Reutlingen burgher, left his 
native city and shortly after 1460 came to Strassburg. There 
he learned the newly discovered art of printing from Johann 

Mentelin. There also, in 1463, he married. 

Zainer decided to introduce printing into Augsburg, a city long 
famous for its wood engravers who produced religious pictures and 
playing cards. They feared the competition of the new graphic process, 
and Zainer, desiring to illustrate his books, met with considerable op- 
position from their guild. By the good offices of Melchior Stanheim, 
the abbot of the local monastery, however, they agreed that Zainer 
might print illustrated books on the condition that he should employ 
only members of the guild to cut his wood blocks. 

Zainer began to print in 1468 and to produce illustrated books in 
1471. The latter process was new to him; his first illustrated book was 
printed from type and woodcuts in two separate operations. He soon 
taught the Augsburg craftsmen, however, to make their blocks type- 
high and so printed from type and blocks in the same impression. 
Soon he was producing illustrated books of surprising beauty in an 
amazing quantity. 

In all, Gunther Zainer printed in nine or ten years over eighty edi- 
tions—many of them large and impressive folios—a feat made all the 
more remarkable by the fact that, as the first printer in Augsburg, he 
was no doubt forced to train his own journeymen. He printed books 
on many subjects but he is probably best known for his illustrated 
popular religious works. Zainer, also, was the first German printer to 
use a good roman type. In a quite modern manner Zainer advertised 
his books and printed—evidently for free distribution among possible 
customers—calendars displaying his best type. 

Gunther Zainer died at the monastery in Buxheim on April 13, 
1478. His death prevented him from using, more than once, in his 
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German Bible of 1477, his newly cut mark. It represents a wildman 
holding a shield on which is represented a crowned lion. This is prob- 
ably from the coat of arms of a patron. If not, it may be an adapta- 
tion of a popular tapestry- and stained-glass-window design which 
included the crowned lion and the wildman. 


Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 


FoLcer SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
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REVIEWS 


The American public library building: its planning and design with special refer- 
ence to its administration and service. By JoserH L. WHEELER and ALFRED 
Morton GitHens. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 484. 
$4.00. 

This work can be reviewed only in superlatives. This reviewer believes that 
it will prove to be an important landmark in American library architecture. 
From now on there can be no excuse for trustees and public officials, librarians 
and architects, if they fail to comprehend their part in the co-operative re- 
sponsibilities entailed in the erection of a library building. The authors, quali- 
fied as librarian and architect by wide experience and long study, have clearly 
defined for themselves the scope of their task and within that scope have given 
us a book notable for clarity, fulness of treatment, and sound practical ap- 
proach. 

Successful library buildings depend on the co-operative effort of a compe- 
tent architect and a competent librarian. This book is evidence that the same 
kind of collaboration produces a satisfactory treatise on their planning and 
design. Moreover, hundreds of librarians, as well as architects, engineers, and 
building specialists, have co-operated in this seven-year project undertaken 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Architects, with a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Corporation has subsidized the cost of pub- 
lication so that the book can be sold at a low price for wider distribution. 

The authors intentionally have omitted the history of American public li- 
brary buildings. Almost no attention is paid to the design of the exterior 
and none whatever to the planning of grounds and settings. Instead they are 
basically concerned with planning for administration, service, and the de- 
velopment of logical and suitable floor plans. 

To a considerable extent we have here a textbook on library administration 
because of the full analysis of the various operations carried on in a library 
building, the discussion of their interrelationships, and the presentation of the 
conditions which influence them favorably or unfavorably. For this reason it 
should be of value to every librarian with administrative responsibilities even 
though the possibility of a new building is remote A careful study of the vari- 
ous chapters should suggest desirable and easily made readjustments and re- 
arrangements. To those responsible for planning the program for a new build- 
ing, however, and especially for the architect charged with the responsibility 
of its design, the book will be indispensable. 

While practical planning is emphasized throughout, nevertheless every- 
where the idea is implicit that the building also can and should be beautiful. 
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We quote: “Beauty and usefulness are not inconsistent” (p. 84); and “‘Beauty 
through proportion and color is to be preferred to beauty through elaborate 
ornament” (p. 368). These are not merely pious expressions of good inten- 
tions. Throughout the book the illustrative examples, which really do illus- 
trate the practical points being made, show solutions which are beautiful as 
well. Everywhere there is emphasis on ease of access, convenience of use by 
the public, friendliness of atmosphere, elimination of waste motion, flexibility 
in arrangement, and omission of mere ornamentation. The purposes of the 
public library and the methods of accomplishing them are set forth, analyzed, 
and explained so that planning can be truly functional. 

Within its 484 pages over five hundred illustrations and diagrams are 
shown. The illustrations have been carefully selected from a wealth of mate- 
rial available to the authors, while floor plans, elevations, diagrams, and de- 
tailed drawings have been for the most part redrawn or in some cases prepared 
especially for this volume. 

The forty-two chapters of the book are grouped into six parts. Part I, re- 
lating to fundamentals, tells briefly the story of the function and evolution of 
the modern library building and presents the generally accepted principles in 
library planning based on the experience and writings of earlier authorities in 
this field. 

Part II discusses the trustees’ program for a building project. Eight chap- 
ters treat of the duties of trustees, the statistical data on the basis of which 
decisions as to size and location of the building can be soundly made, and cost 
data for a rough determination of the funds necessary for a building as well 
as data for its later operation—an item too frequently neglected. Sound ad- 
vice is included on the selection of technical advisers (architects, librarians, 
and engineers who have had experience in the field of library planning) and, 
finally, the working plans, the specifications, contracts, and other legal phases 
are covered. 

Twelve chapters relating to the elements of the library building and their 
relationships constitute Part III. Here can be found a great deal of meat for 
the librarian as administrator. A check list of rooms and services, standards 
for required floor areas, a list of units of measurement, and methods of testing 
out plans as they progress are all useful apparatus. A discussion of levels, en- 
trance halls, stairways, and elevators introduces us to the problems of the li- 
brary building. We are taken through its various departments—those for 
service to the public, preparation departments, offices and workrooms, book 
stacks, staff accommodations, utilization of baesments, exhibition features, 
lecture-rooms, and museums—with a concluding word on the location of li- 
braries in community buildings. The functions of these various activities of a 
library are analyzed, as well as desirable proximities, special problems, and 
varied solutions. These chapters represent the most widely useful portion of 
the book. 
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The largest section of the book is devoted to an analysis of recent library 
plans in which 157 buildings, both branch and central, almost all built since 
1920, are analyzed. For the purpose of discussion they are arranged according 
to type—beginning with simplest floor plans and ending with those for large 
city libraries—and also in accordance with basic solutions found by the archi- 
tects. The fact that the floor plans in this portion of the book have been re- 
drawn and usually to a uniform scale is of great help in comparing one building 
with another. The concluding chapter in this section discusses the process of 
designing a building, giving consideration first to function, then to position, 
and finally to form. 

Three brief chapters follow on alterations and additions, county and village 
libraries, and special problems and types in the field of branch libraries, such 
as their number and location and some types of specialized branches. How- 
ever, the authors, in the interest of limiting space, have contented themselves 
largely with referring to other publications rather than covering the topic at 
great length. 

The final part relates to equipment problems beginning with a check list 
of miscellaneous details, often important and frequently forgotten, followed 
by discussions of lighting, heating, ventilating, air conditioning, the book 
stack, book shelves, and library furniture. The many diagrams and working 
drawings are helpful. 

A consecutive reading of the book reveals a somewhat annoying amount of 
repetition. This will not be greatly noticeable, however, or a drawback when 
it is used as a handbook of reference. Bibliographical references to books, 
periodical articles, and available manuscript and blueprint material for fuller 
treatment of topics are frequent. The Index seems adequate and in keeping 
with the thorough workmanship evident throughout. 

Comment on the book as an example of bookmaking must not be omitted. 
A quarto in size, with a book page of 105” X8}”, the great variety of typo- 
graphical material has been skilfully handled so that almost every page com- 
poses well. It is a well-made and well-designed book, remarkable for its unity. 

Its reasonable price ($4.00) will make it possible for even a small library to 
own it and should encourage considerable duplication in larger libraries. Not 
only should it be a desk handbook for the chief librarian, but many heads of 
departments, especially those relating to circulation, branches, and work with 
children, will find it useful. It should also be of interest to trustees and often 
to city officials. It will do its part in a much-needed building-up of community 
understanding of the importance, nature, and complexities of modern library 
service, for lack of which, libraries so often now fail to get that public consid- 
eration in planning and in financing to which they are entitled. 

Cart Vitz 
Minneapolis Public Library 
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Principles of college library administration. By Wituiam M. Ranpatt and 
Francis L. D. Goopricn. (“University of Chicago studies in library 
science.””) 2d ed. Chicago: American Library Association and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+249. $2.50. 

This is an important book. It was a timely and valuable treatise when it 
first appeared in 1936; it is no less so today with the publication of the second 
edition. For this was the first, and still is the only general work covering the 
whole field of college library administration with—and this is, perhaps, the 
main point—a thorough discussion of the roles of the president, faculty, and 
librarian in making possible really satisfactory library organization and re- 
sources. 

To say that a book on this subject is “important” is to make several as- 
sumptions: that college education is an important factor in the social fabric 
(presumably because it helps insure an intelligent and enlightened citizenry, 
etc.), that a good library is necessary to a good educational program (pre- 
sumably because of the nature of teaching methods, the vast quantity of mat- 
ter in print, the fact that it is impossible for anyone really to acquire a liberal 
education from four years of course work alone), and that the present status 
of college libraries is capable of being improved. If these assumptions are val- 
id, Principles of college library administration is an important book, and, if so, 
an astonishingly small amount of attention was paid in the professional jour- 
nals to the first edition. 

The significance of the present volume, therefore, lies only incidentally in 
the fact that it has been expanded by a net increase of half-a-dozen pages of 
new material, that the selected references at the ends of chapters have been 
augmented, and that the tabular material (e.g., on library expenditures per 
student, total library expenditures, expenditures for books and salaries, an- 
nual accessions, etc.) has been brought up to date. 

The book is addressed to “the college administrator . . . . the college li- 
brarian .... and the library-school student. .... ” One might add that it 
would mean a great deal to college libraries if every college professor could be 
made to read certain sections, notably the Introduction and the first chapter 
(“The aims of the college and the function of the library”), which consider the 
obligations of faculty members (as well as presidents and librarians) toward 
the library and the relationship of the library to college aims and teaching 
methods; those parts of chapter iv (“Books: their selection, purchase, and 
preparation for the shelves’) which deal with teaching methods as related to 
the book collection, book functions, and faculty co-operation in book selec- 
tion; and chapter vi (“Relations of the library staff to students and faculty”). 
This chapter discusses, among other topics, the need for student training in 
the use of the library, and recreational reading, as well as providing a very 
full consideration of aspects of the subjects stated in the chapter title. 
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In addition to those just mentioned, the Principles . . . . has the following 
chapters: ““The organization of the college and the legal status of the li- 
brary,” covering the board of trustees, the president, the librarian, his rank 
and factors determining it; “Finances, budget, and bookkeeping,” which takes 
up library support, expenditures, endowments, etc., and gives a good deal of 
useful new material on the budget, including a sample one; ““The library staff 
and its functions, which discusses importance of the staff, qualifications, edu- 
cation, duties, activities by departments; ““The physical plant’’; “Special col- 
lections, departmental and laboratory libraries” ; “College library costs,” which 
considers criteria; and “College library records,”” which considers purposes, 
types, etc. 

Here, then, is a book which can unquestionably give to the college president 
and faculty a clear picture of the place and functions of the modern library in 
all its aspects, as well as facts and suggestions as to their obligations in bring- 
ing about and maintaining satisfactory library service with all that that im- 
plies. The volume will do likewise for the librarian, though it is surely to be 
hoped that most practicing members of the profession will already be familiar 
with a major part of the material. 

Inherent in the strength of a book which addresses itself to several types of 
readers having quite different backgrounds and knowledge there is also an 
obvious weakness. In this case Mr. Randall and Mr. Goodrich have done a 
good deal to mitigate the difficulty by putting even the most technical discus- 
sions into easily understood language. But while it is true that everything in 
the book is of concern to the college librarian, everything in it is not of con- 
cern to the college president (or faculty member). Much of the detail and 
technical discussion could not possibly be of interest or use to anyone in these 
two groups, and a president (or professor) who chanced to open the volume at 
“The next step is checking the bills and entering on the order cards prices 
actually paid” might well be dissuaded from reading further. (The same 
thing, in lesser degree, might apply to the beginning library-school student.) 
However, if the librarian himself will bring pertinent sections to the attention 
of his president, the personnel of the library committee, and other key mem- 
bers of the faculty, this danger will be obviated. 

The reviewer hopes that the authors will include in the third edition some- 
thing more than the mere mention of microphotography—not as a means for 
providing research items, but as a means for acquiring for undergraduate use 
other relatively scarce or expensive materials which the library could not other- 
wise afford, or for saving space (e.g., the New York times on film which takes 
one-twentieth as much space as the bound volumes of the rag paper edition). 
Consideration of additional methods for making book funds flexible and for 
allocating funds to the several departments should be useful In the discus- 
sion of departmental libraries (pp. 203 ff.) there is no mention of what may be 
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an important development and certainly appears to be the beginning of a 
trend, namely, the grouping, within the library building, of departmental col- 
lections to form divisional reading-rooms or libraries. This, of course, is quite 
different from the older idea of a number of single departmental libraries scat- 
tered all over the campus, and to the authors’ arguments against these most 
librarians will say “Amen.” 

Probably Professor Randall’s wide survey experience would lead him to 
agree that many of the smaller college libraries are sorely in need of advice on 
almost all aspects of actual technical operation. Some of these (e.g., order 
work) are taken up in considerable detail; most are covered in the “selected 
references,” and a well-trained librarian will in any case ordinarily provide the 
answers. But it does seem that in a handbook or vade mecum of this sort discus- 
sion or further discussion of methods on such subjects as interlibrary loan, the 
placing and checking-in of periodical subscriptions, and reserve books (not 
mentioned in the Index, although “required reading” appears), might well be 
included. 

The foregoing suggestions and criticisms are relatively minor ones. The 
book is a well-written, logically presented, provocative, and comprehensive 
statement of what the modern college library should be, what it should do, and 


how it should do it. 
J. Pertam Danton 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Library costs and budgets: a study of cost accounting in public libraries. By 
Emma V. Batpwin and Witu1aM E. Marcus. New York: Bowker & Co., 
1941. Pp. xii+201. 

The title of this book does not tell the whole story. If it were a dissertation, 
it would have been called “An analysis of labor costs in thirty-seven medium- 
sized public libraries, with particular reference to the costs of cataloging, cir- 
culation, and reference work.”” And even the inclusiveness of the academic 
title would omit many of the valuable features of the book: a straightforward 
statement of public library objectives and the need for standards for the meas- 
urement of library performance; an analysis of the total time spent by public 
library staffs in the variety of their legitimate functions; a disclosure of the 
high proportion of time spent by professional librarians in the performance of 
clerical tasks; and other facts which have come as by-products in a very com- 
prehensive survey of library costs. 

This survey grew out of an attempt by the Montclair, New Jersey, Free 
Public Library to compare its services with those of libraries of similar size. 
In its earliest stage the survey was hampered by lack of detail and uniformity 
in the reports received. In 1938 the Carnegie Corporation gave financial sup- 
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port to the survey which made it possible to devise an organization (Commit- 
tee for the Study of Cost Accounting in Public Libraries) for the study, re- 
ceipt, tabulation, and interpretation of records contributed by thirty-seven 
public libraries scattered over the United States. Breaking down the major 
functions of a public library (such as circulation work) into significant time- 
consuming operations (such as registration of borrowers, charging and dis- 
charging, overdue and lost book routines, etc.), the Committee devised a time 
sheet to cover in fair detail the normal activities of a public library worker. 
These time sheets with explanatory material were distributed among the co- 
operating libraries and “the completed study represents a mosaic of library 
work made up of pieces represented by the day-by-day, hour-by-hour record 
of work performed by 1,560 individuals during a period of four months—an 
aggregate of 162,240 days or a total of over a million hours.” 

This description of the organization of the work and the study itself reveals 
that the book under review is not “A study of cost accounting in public li- 
braries” so much as a study of time and cost statistics of selected libraries se- 
cured by a simple cost accounting technique—the daily time sheet. Indirect 
labor costs and overhead expense are not a part of the study. 

Library administrators and trustees will welcome this book for its wealth 
of practical suggestion and advice and for the cost averages and “standards 
of reasonable accomplishment.” One might raise reasonable questions about 
the latter and about some of the interpretations made by the authors. These 
questions would relate either to the precision of the study, i.e., the carefulness 
with which terms were defined in the instruction sheets and the accuracy with 
which the contributing libraries responded, or to the assumptions made with 
respect to quality. The cost data of one library, the quantity of performance, 
will mean little in comparison with another library unless it is clear that the 
quality of performance is much the same. In comparison it will also be well 
to remember that cost data is less reliable than time data, for salary differ- 
ences do not operate in the latter. The authors have been careful to indicate 
these limitations, but they need further emphasis. 

While the study is valuable in its own right as the first well-defined investi- 
gation of library costs in a fair sample of comparable libraries, it is also valu- 
able for the list of further problems of management and operation that have 
forced themselves to the authors’ attention. Further study must follow if the 
library profession is to have a body of fact and knowledge on budgetary and 
cost control. The final value of this study rests with the profession. It is not 
enough to have costs reported and standards proposed. Administrators must 
use these facts continuously in the management of their individual libraries to 
improve their institutional performance and to evaluate the efficiency of their 


staff members. 
R. A. MILLER 


University of Nebraska 
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Introduccién a la préctica bibliotecaria en los Estados Unidos. By Marian S. 
Carnovsky. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. vi+146. 
$1.50. 

In recent months a great number of books about Latin America have ap- 
peared on the market, and the publishers have urged us to read these newest 
offerings in order better to understand our neighbors. This book is the result 
of the American Library Association’s desire to make available to Latin Amer- 
ica information concerning American libraries in order that our neighbors may 
better understand us. The Committee on Library Co-operation with Latin 
America is offering this brief account of the origin, development, and purposes 
of the American public library to the librarians of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries to the south of us to help them understand the philosophy and practices 
of the public library in the United States and to strengthen the friendship 
which exists between their nations and ours. The work was prepared espe- 
cially to be translated into Castilian. The translation was made by Luis 
Martin, a Spanish librarian residing in New York City. The work has not 
been published in English, but a request for an English edition may be antici- 
pated, since this simple but comprehensive survey of the American library 
scene would be most useful in certain library-school classes. 

Many of the foreign librarians who have visited in the United States in the 
past few years have written accounts of what they saw here. Since those who 
visit can see but a small part of the country, it is not surprising if their reports 
give incomplete pictures of the library situation. The visitors have talked to 
our ablest librarians, have heard groups of librarians discuss their actual ac- 
complishments and their dreams for the future, and have seen our finest build- 
ings. It is not strange if the visitors have acquired an exaggerated opinion of 
the accomplishments of our libraries. This book attempts to correct the over- 
enthusiastic reports of this sort by picturing the situation in the country as a 
whole. Some of those visitors who seem to have gained the idea that in the 
United States library service has reached all but the most inaccessible por- 
tions of the country and that it is supported liberally and enthusiastically by 
taxes levied by the general public may be surprised to learn that one-third of 
our population has no library service, that another third has inadequate serv- 
ice, and that the great majority of libraries in the United States are small li- 
braries and will remain small libraries. 

In the compass of so brief a book it would be impossible to give complete 
details of all that the public library is and does, but the author has been most 
successful in covering the significant points in our library procedure and in 
noting important trends. Throughout the book she has emphasized the idea 
that the library is based on constant evolution, that it is not today what it was 
yesterday, nor will it be tomorrow what it is today. The changing library 
clientele and the new librarians who are needed to meet the changing func- 
tions of the library as it takes its new place in the social order are presented 
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against the background of the procedures by which library work goes for- 
ward. The increasing attention given to the investigation of library problems 
and the resulting changes in library methods are mentioned. 

The whole sweep of library activity is included in the book. A brief discus- 
sion of the historical development of the library prepares the reader for an 
understanding of the nature of the library. The chapter on buildings follows 
naturally, showing how building needs follow the present-day philosophy of 
the library. The chapter on book collections contains standards governing the 
selection of books and some discussion of the use of books by the public. This 
leads naturally to the service angle of the library—to a discussion of person- 
nel. The work of the staff, their preparation for this work, and the training 
schools are given adequate space. This is followed by a discussion of the rela- 
tions between the libraries and the government with special references to vari- 
ous governmental experiments with larger units of library service. There is 
also a chapter devoted to the technical processes, our chief contribution to 
librarianship. For each subject discussed the author gives a picture of condi- 
tions as they exist, often noting outstanding examples, and indicates possible 
future trends. 

Although the book deals primarily with public libraries, there are numer- 
ous references to the procedures of college and university libraries, and a num- 
ber of the outstanding scholarly libraries of the country are listed and de- 
scribed briefly. One chapter is devoted to the professional library organiza- 
tions of the country and their part in the activities of the profession. A select- 
ed bibliography, with annotations, lists the books which the author considers 
of special value to persons interested in the libraries of the United States. 
The works cited are in English, but some of them are to be translated into 
Spanish and some are to be translated into Portuguese. An appendix lists the 
accredited library schools of the United States. The list gives no indication of 
the type of training available at the various schools, apparently assuming that 
the interested reader could secure that information from the 4.L./. bulletin 
for November, 1940, to which reference is made. Unfortunately, the page ref- 
erence is incorrect. The statement that the list appears on “paginas H-68 y 
H-69” should have read H-77 and H-78. 

The attractive appearance of the volume should do much to assure it an 
immediate welcome. This fair and comprehensive statement of library prac- 
tices and library trends in the United States should be of inestimable value in 
enabling the librarians of the Spanish-speaking countries to understand the 
work of their colleagues in this country. Friendship and interchange of ideas 
helpful to all should result from the publication of books of this type. 


Tuetma Eaton 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 
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The Negro: a selected list for school libraries of books by or about the Negro in 
Africa and America. Compiled by the Division oF Scoot Lisraries. 
Nashville: State Department of Education and Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1941. Pp. 48. (Free copies may be obtained from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago.) 

This carefully selected list of books about the Negro should prove espe- 
cially valuable to persons responsible for the selection of books in school li- 
braries, branch libraries, and children’s and young people’s departments of 
public libraries. In view of the increased interest in the Negro, as evidenced 
in recent years by the requirement of a course in Negro history in several 
school systems in the southern states and other developments occurring in 
education and industry, it is conceivable that the demand will justify the 
printing of twenty thousand copies of the list, as compared with ten thousand 
copies of the 1935 edition, for which there were requests from every state in 
the Union and from several foreign countries. 

After reading in the Introduction, “‘How the list was compiled,” and “‘Ac- 
knowledgments” made by Miss Parks (director of the Division of School Li- 
braries), one feels that nothing has been left undone which would have con- 
tributed to the compilation of a list of good books on the Negro suitable for 
children and young people. A glance at the “List of bibliographies consulted” 
and the “Directory of publishers” tends to reassure one of the quality of the 
titles listed in the bibliography. The twenty sources from which selections 
were made for the preliminary list include the Booklist, Children’s catalog, and 
the Standard catalog for high school libraries. The one hundred and ninety-one 
titles on the list were published by sixty-three firms, most of whom will be 
recognized even by the librarian of limited experience. The inclusion of five 
university presses—Columbia, Oxford, Chicago, North Carolina, and Yale— 
assures one that the books listed are not entirely void of scholarship, while 
the appearance of other names, outstanding in the publishing world, will tend 
to put the book selector at ease. 

The experiences of many individuals were utilized in compiling the list. 
These included librarians having access to large Negro collections, twenty-one 
individuals designated by the state agents for Negro schools in the thirteen 
southern states, librarians in public-, elementary-, and high-school libraries, 
librarians in colleges, instructors of teacher-librarians course, and others. 

The compilers were conscientious in their efforts to produce a list of books 
adapted to children and young people. The criteria upon which the final se- 
lections were based were readability, subject interest, and usefulness in supply- 
ing the initial needs for reference material in school iibraries. Three types of 
books were omitted from the list—those which emphasize sordid aspects of 
Negro life, those which are so realistic that many parents and teachers object 
to them, and those books written mainly in dialect. (The two exceptions of 
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books written mainly in dialect are those by Joel Chandler Harris, Nights with 
Uncle Remus, and Charles Waddell Chesnutt, The conjure woman—“included 
because they have become classics.’’) 

The use of the list as a guide to book selection has been enhanced by several 
mechanical features. It is divided into three sections. Part I lists 51 titles for 
elementary grades, Part I] comprises 122 books for the high school, and Part 
III suggests 18 titles for the teacher’s collection. Books in Part II are sub- 
divided by use, subject, and literary form. The symbols (Y), (M/), and (U) 
are used in Part I to indicate whether a book is suitable for younger children, 
the middle, or upper grades. As a further aid to book selection, stars have 
been used to indicate especially desirable books and those recommended for 
first purchase. The introductory statement explaining the use of the stars is 
somewhat confusing, however. 

The symbols (N) and (W) are employed to identify the authors as Negro 
or white. It is interesting to note that 42 per cent of the entirety were marked 
(W), indicating that Negro race culture is an interesting source of material 
for all writers of children’s books. The retention of the titles after the rigorous 
pruning to which the list was subjected is indication that white authors present 
the Negro theme with insight and understanding. 

On the other hand, it is encouraging to find so large a percentage of Negro 
authors devoting their talents to literature for children. Again, to have sur- 
vived the rigorous weeding process, it seems, is suggestive of a high standard of 
quality for the titles listed. 

It is also noticeable that comparatively few books listed were published be- 
fore 1930. Some earlier titles have gone out of print, some others are super- 
seded by newer editions, and some were omitted because of inferior quality. 
However, the almost complete absence of early publications is explained by 
the relative newness of the field of Negro culture as a source of material for 
children’s books. 

The inclusion of eighteen titles for teachers’ professional and cultural read- 
ing seems incidental. To quote from the Introduction: “. . . . Many excellent 
and useful books by Negro authors, which were not written with younger 
readers in mind, have been listed in the section for teachers.’’ The section 
will be useful, however, in bringing to the attention of some adults books 
which may otherwise escape their notice. Some will wish that this part of the 
list had been made more inclusive and especially desirable titles starred in 
order “to keep it within the limits of usefulness by thousands of school li- 
braries.” 

Two other features which will be beneficial to those who use this bibliog- 
raphy are a list of thirteen sources of pamphlet materials and a list of seven 
Negro periodicals. Both are complete with information pertinent to securing 
the materials. 
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An author and title index are supplied. An analytical subject index would 
have made the list more serviceable as a reference tool, but the compilers were 
primarily concerned with the provision of an aid to book selection. 

This list is a revision of a similar list compiled in 1935. Over fifty titles on 
the old list were dropped entirely, while a few were transferred from the ele- 
mentary- to the high-school section, or from the high-school to the teachers’ 
section. Allowing for the titles no longer available, this, no doubt, is a reflec- 
tion of the experiences of librarians who have used the books with children 
and young people. Over one hundred titles were added to the new list. One 
whole section, ““The Negro in athletics,” is new. The annotations in the new 
list, as in the 1935 edition, are brief —sometimes too brief to judge, from the 
annotations, the suitability of the book. Many of them are quoted from other 
bibliographies. 

A wide distribution of the list is desirable because of its potential value as 
an aid to satisfying the need in this and foreign countries for a knowledge of 
and an appreciation for the achievements of the Negro. It is possible that the 
existence of this list of books about the Negro will have the effect of suggesting 
the acquisition of books on a subject heretofore neglected in many schools and 
libraries. This was probably one factor which influenced the collaboration of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund in the planning, printing, and distribution of the 


list. 
Rusy E. Lye.ts 


Alcorn A & M College 
Alcorn, Mississippi 
Magazines for high schools: an evaluation of a hundred titles. By Laura Katu- 
ERINE Martin. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 161. $1.75. 


What magazines should be in a high school? A few days ago we might have 
been content with a straightforward answer. Those, we would have said, 
which the teachers wanted for their courses and those which the librarian 
thought would be interesting for general reading or useful to the enterprising 
student who did a bit of independent study. But after reading Laura Kath- 
erine Martin’s book, we would hesitate to be so rash. It appears that the se- 
lection of magazines for high-school libraries is a much more complicated 
matter. 

This is borne out by the amazing amount of investigation on the subject 
that is apparent not only in Miss Martin’s book but also in earlier evaluations 
which she presents in a tabulated comparison in an introductory chapter. 
This comparison embraces surveys made during the last five years only: the 
Eells list; the California schools; the Los Angeles schools; the Ohio poll; the 
National Council of Teachers of English poll in which 600 teachers and 4,000 
pupils cast their votes; the New York City pupil poll, numbering 19,000; and 
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the Washington state poll, in which 43,000 pupils recorded their choices. It 
becomes immediately apparent in this field that high-school librarians are 
well informed about students’ interests in magazine selection. That they are 
not so well informed about students’ needs is only one, perhaps the most im- 
portant, reason for the publication of the Martin volume. In passing, it must 
be confessed that the reviewer found little of interest in the comparative tab- 
ulation in the introductory chapter of this volume. The author’s conclusions, 
drawn from a study of the surveys, are less interesting because more obvious 
than the details of the surveys. For example, it is fairly obvious “‘if the li- 
brary itself when presented does not intrigue the youth’s interest, if the litera- 
ture he finds there is not only adult but boresomely, colorlessly adult, and that 
which he is required to read is sterile and pedantic, aversion will grow with 
contact.” 

Miss Martin does not say exactly how her list was made up. It seems safe 
to assume, however, that it is based upon a combination of her own judgment 
and experience and the suggestions gleaned from a thorough investigation of 
the sources listed in an appendix to her book. The most important of these 
sources are: (1) the tabulated comparison of survey studies already men- 
tioned; (2) current magazine subscription lists of school libraries; (3) individ- 
ual and informal consultation with librarians, teachers, pupils, advisers of 
hobby clubs, magazine dealers, and parents; (4) literature relating to periodi- 
cals in current books and articles; and (5) information gained from a question- 
naire sent to magazine publishers. The philosophy underlying her selection 
boils down to this: it is essential to take into account not only the students’ 
interests but also their needs. The magazine selector for the high-school li- 
brary must visualize the group for which selection is made; he must keep the 
interests and capabilities of the students constantly in mind. “In the prepara- 
tion of this study,” Miss Martin writes, “emphasis has been put upon the 
periodical literature which specifically aids the boy or girl who is finding the 
way to self-expression.” Individual guidance, based on a full understanding 
of the student’s personal problems, his interests, and his ambitions, cannot be 
disregarded. 

The author's choice of magazines recommended for use in junior and senior 
high schools is first presented in section 2 according to a subject arrangement 
adapted to group interests rather than to the familiar divisions of the curricu- 
lum. The listings are presented under each grouping: first, by a chart which 
includes reference to more journals than the one hundred evaluated in section 
3; second, by general discussion and critical comment on particular titles. 
The chart incorporates such useful information as the approximate age level 
of the periodical (junior or senior high), the quality of the paper, size of print, 
whether the journal is indexed in the Readers’ guide, etc. The arrangement of 
journals according to group interests includes groupings such as these: art 
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magazines, aviation, consumers’ magazines, drama magazines, fiction and the 
American scene, outdoor life, fashion magazines, and others. The author at- 
taches considerable importance to this arrangement, for “it is hoped that ca- 
tering to pupils’ hobbies will draw them into the habit of reading magazines. 

...” We suspect also that this arrangement will let the more entertaining 
type of magazine alternate with the more informative and instructive type; it 
will aid digestion. The inclusion of such generalized headings as “Definite 
viewpoints,” “Special interests,” and “Vocational interests” is subject to the 
same criticism which Miss Martin applies to vagueness in periodical titles 
(see p. 22). 

The critical comment on individual titles in each of the subject divisions 
set forth in section 2 is quite as important as the chart listing with its tech- 
nical information about each journal. The notes are never opinionated but 
attempt in as unbiased a manner as possible to outline the distinctive features 
of individual magazines and to show their special adaptability to school use. 
They are supplemented by more general descriptive notes on individual titles 
to be found in the third section of the book. 

Section 3, “Individual appraisals of recommended magazines,” extends the 
usefulness of this book beyond the high-school library. It furnishes an alpha- 
betical list of the author’s choice of one hundred magazine titles for the junior 
and senior high school (however, we counted only ninety-eight) with a fairly 
detailed descriptive note about each. For a full appraisal of a particular title, 
therefore, the reader should consult these notes in conjunction with the critical 
comments in section 2. This correlation is facilitated by listing after each 
title in section 3 the classification under which it appears in section 2. The 
notes in section 3, generally speaking, give the following information for each 
title: a statement of purpose, editorial policy, examples of subject matter or 
names of prominent contributors, notes on distinctive features, special de- 
partments, physical makeup, and information about special offers and prices 
to schools. 

The appendixes include an annotated list of basic periodical indexes, a list 
of library manuals containing chapters on magazines and magazine indexes, 
a list of sources consulted in selecting periodicals, criteria for evaluating mag- 
azines, and four classroom projects on the study of magazines prepared by li- 
brarians in four different high schools. There is also a classified list of sources 
consulted in the writing of the book, and an index to all the periodicals men- 
tioned in the book. 

Though intended specifically for the high school, it would be a pity if the 
title of this book should handicap in any way its sale to college, university, 


and public libraries. 
Guy R. Lyte 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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The Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Edited by F. W. Bateson. 
4 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xxxviii+912; xvili+1003; 
xix-+1098; 287. $32.50. 

This long-awaited work is unquestionably the most complete bibliographi- 
cal aid covering the whole field of English literature that has ever appeared; 
indeed, so wide is its range that the publishers can compare it only to Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica (4 vols., 1824), a work which, with its first two volumes 
arranged alphabetically by authors and its second two as a subject index, 
serves quite a different purpose from the present bibliography. The stated 
aim of this work is “to record, as far as possible in chronological order, the 
authors, titles and editions, with relevant critical matter, of all the writings in 
book-form (whether in English or Latin) that can still be said to possess some 
literary interest, by natives of what is now the British Empire, up to the year 
1900.” Since the editor has wisely decided that such varied writings as news- 
papers, books of travel, controversial religious books, and works concerned 
with science, economic theory, sport, and oriental scholarship still ‘possess 
some literary interest,” the scope of the bibliography is even broader than its 
title would suggest. 

The work, exclusive of the Index, is divided into six main sections: ‘‘Gen- 
eral introduction,” ““The Anglo-Saxon period (to 1100),” “The Middle Eng- 
lish period (1100-1500),”” ““The Renaissance to the Restoration, 1500-1660” 
(Vol. I); “The Restoration to the Romantic revival, 1660-1800” (Vol. II); and 
“The nineteenth century, 1800-1900” (Vol. III). For each chronological pe- 
riod—after an introductory section dealing with such subjects as literary the- 
ory, literary relations with the Continent, book production and distribution, 
education, and the social background—the main divisions are according to 
genres: poetry, drama, prose fiction, miscellaneous prose, etc. Under each 
type of writing the organization is largely by authors, with major writers ar- 
ranged chronologically and minor writers for the most part alphabetically. 
All the writings of a single author are grouped together under the genre to 
which he made his most important contribution. For each major author an 
attempt has been made to list collected editions, separate publications—with 
dates of all editions and translations for fifty years after the first edition, and 
with details of modern editions—and all the more important biographical and 
critical writings on the author from his own day until the present. In certain 
sections where the writings are anonymous or where authorship is of lesser 
importance—in the sections on newspapers, travel-books, and minor prose 
fiction, for example—the works are listed chronologically. 

In an undertaking as extensive as this, it was, of course, necessary that the 
labor be divided up among many contributors; and over two hundred scholars, 
English and American, have been employed in preparing and revising the 
various sections. Collaboration has been more successful in this case than in 
most, but even the expert editorship of Mr. Bateson has not overcome all the 
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difficulties that inevitably arise in collaborative efforts. For one thing, there 
is in various places a good deal of needless repetition from one section to 
another. Thus, for example, in the Restoration and eighteenth-century sec- 
tion on “Critical terms and theories: special doctrines” (II, 10-11), sixteen of 
the thirty-seven titles appear only a few pages earlier (II, 5-8) in the section 
entitled “Literary movements and ideas.” 

A more serious difficulty appears in the varying degree of completeness 
with which major authors are treated. It might be expected, for example, 
that Henry Fielding and Oliver Goldsmith would receive something like equal 
space; but, while Goldsmith has thirteen and a half pages, Fielding has only 
three and a half. This difference is due in part to the greater complexity of the 
Goldsmith canon, but it is due even more to the seriousness with which the 
compilers of the two bibliographies have taken their tasks. Thus for all Gold- 
smith’s separate publications very full lists of editions for fifty years after the 
first are given, yet even for Fielding’s novels no eighteenth-century English 
editions after 1754 are mentioned. For anonymous works ascribed to Gold- 
smith the grounds of the attribution are briefly noted, and a separate section 
of two pages is devoted to spurious, doubtful, and lost works. In the Fielding 
list just two works are marked “Probably by Fielding,” and for other works 
attributed to him the reader is referred to various books; as a result 4n apology 
for the life of Mr. T{heophilus| Clidder] is ascribed to Fielding in the Pope 
bibliography (II, 303) but is not even mentioned under Fielding. During the 
eighteenth century Fielding certainly received more biographical and critical 
treatment than did Goldsmith, but twenty-nine items published before 1800 
are listed for the latter as against two for the former, of which one is the sale 
catalog of his library. Again, it appears from the annual bibliographies that 
the two authors have received approximately equal attention from modern 
scholars, but from 1920 twenty-six biographical and critical studies are listed 
for Fielding as opposed to fifty-seven for Goldsmith. The result is that for 
Goldsmith the specialist in the period is here presented with all important 
bibliographical information, while for Fielding he will have to go to various 
other sources. 

A more extreme example of meager treatment occurs in the bibliography of 
Edmund Spenser, which, for one of the major figures in English literature, one 
would expect to be particularly long and full. Actually only two and a half 
pages are devoted to him—while Thomas Kyd receives equal space, George 
Wither and Lewis Carroll each receive half a page more, Ben Jonson receives 
twice as much space, Wordsworth three times as much, Carlyle four times, 
Dryden five times, Swift six times, Ruskin nearly seven times, Defoe eight 
times, and Byron ten times. It is stated in the Preface that “lists of sec- 
ondary books and articles . . . . are necessarily selective,” but it is added that 
“every effort has been made not to exclude any important piece of criticism 
or exposition.” Since, however, for the last twenty years covered by the bib- 
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liography only forty-nine biographical and critical studies are listed for 
Spenser, and since on an average at least half that many studies appeared 
annually during that period, very much that is important must have been left 
out. Other major authors who receive disproportionately brief treatment are 
Milton, with only ten pages, and Keats, with only four. 

Certain topics similarly receive inadequate treatment. Considering the 
great importance of the new science during the Restoration and eighteenth 
century, both in its own right and for its influence upon literature, it is sur- 
prising that scientific writings should receive only two and a half pages, par- 
ticularly since the literature of sport in the same period is given thirteen. No 
attempt is made to list in this section the many valuable secondary works on 
the new science, not even those dealing with the relationship between science 
and literature. Again, entries for individual books are frequently too brief. 
For example, in listing William Derham’s Physico-theology (11, 947) it would 
have been easy to add after “1713,” the date of the first edition, “1754 (12th 
edn),” for the main interest in the work lies in the fact that it was the most 
popular book of its type in the eighteenth century. Similarly, instead of mere- 
ly noting the date of the first edition of The whole duty of man (II, 846), it 
would have been worth while adding that there were at least thirty-one edi- 
tions before 1800. 

It would probably be impossible to prepare an index for a work as extensive 
as this that would be found satisfactory by everyone, and the Index which 
makes up Volume IV has very marked limitations. The entries for authors are 
generally adequate; the main entry is given in boldface type, and other refer- 
ences are given to places where material additions are made. For anonymous 
works only certain types, indicated in a note at the beginning of the Index, are 
listed. No attempt seems to have been made to index works of doubtful au- 
thorship; thus unless the reader knows that The whole duty of man has some- 
times been ascribed to Richard Allestree, he could not find the work by means 
of the Index. Subjects are indexed only if they make up a separate section of 
the work; thus the student of the Restoration and eighteenth century will find 
“Ancients and moderns controversy” listed, but he will find nothing on the 
more important subject of deism because the deistic writers are nowhere 
grouped together in the bibliography. Another serious omission is that of all 
reference to secondary works since 1870. The Index seems to be reasonably 
accurate; out of one hundred items checked at random only two errors of 
reference were found, of which one was an obvious mistake in volume number. 

Every specialist using the bibliography will discover many shortcomings. 
But, as Dr. Johnson wrote on completing a similarly monumental task, “In 
this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten 
that much likewise is performed.” If some authors have received treatment 
hardly proportionate to their importance, most have been treated adequately 
and many abundantly. If the bibliographies of certain topics are poor, most 
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are good and many are excellent. Particularly notable are the lists of news- 
papers and magazines (I, 736-63; II, 656-739; III, 779-846), largely the work 
of Mr. H. G. Pollard, which the editor rightly says are more complete than in 
any previous publication. With the supplements that are promised at suitable 
intervals, this work will long remain indispensable to libraries and to readers 
with more than a casual interest in English literature. 
ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago 


Bibliography of Fewish social studies, 1938-39. By Sato WitrmaYeR Baron. 
(“Jewish social studies publications,” No. 1.) New York: Conference on 
Jewish Relations, 1941. Pp. iv+[291]. $3.00. 

The author of this bibliography needs no introduction to Jewish scholars, 
and his 4 social and religious history of the ews, published in 1937 in three 
volumes, gained him the deserved recognition of all students. When this bib- 
liography began to appear serially in Jewish social studies, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
July, 1940, one saw at once that this was neither the usual type of Jewish 
apologetics nor the dull compilation of countless titles. A bibliography can be 
as exciting as a good novel or as tedious as a Doctor’s dissertation. It can 
wither interest or stimulate curiosity. A well-arranged bibliography can pre- 
sent as vivid a picture of a man or a period as a biography or a historical 
sketch. 

Professor Baron has given us this vivid picture of Jewish literary activity 
during the years 1938-39. “The size of the present volume has surprised the 
author,” he says in the Preface, “‘as it undoubtedly did a great many readers.” 
The original instalments contained over 3,455 items; some of these numbers 
have supplementary titles added in the form of a, 4, and c. The reprint aug- 
ments the original list by more than 776 items, likewise with additions. Owing 
to oversight, a few numbers have been omitted, for example, 144. 

This output is in itself amazing. There are titles about the Jews of China 
and South Africa, archeological finds in Palestine, the rise and fall of the 
Jewish farmer in Europe, Jewish artisans in Christian guilds, the Jewish labor 
movement in America, Aristotle and Maimonides, medieval law, Zionism, 
Anglo-Jewish plays in English and Yiddish, etc. One passes from country to 
country, from subject to subject, astounded at the wealth of material and at 
the vitality of Jewry in different parts of the world. It may be noted that the 
works of non-Jewish authors on Jewish subjects are included. 

There are forty-two sections in all, including philosophy, art and music, 
community organization, education, population and demography, anthro- 
pology, and languages. Every important country has its own section, with 
two divisions, namely, the history of the Jews in the particular country and 
contemporary history since 1914. It is correct to differentiate between Pales- 
tine and Zionism. The literature which has grown up around Palestine is of 
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such magnitude that it must be handled separately. Of course, it is not al- 
ways easy to decide whether a title belongs under Zionism or Palestine, and a 
few of Professor Baron’s decisions might be disputed. Since a reviewer must 
find at least one defect, this is it. The idea of listing the contents of several 
important publications was a good one. In the case of the Studies in history, 
Vol. III, issued by the Yiddish Scientific Institute, one is overwhelmed by the 
valuable material which the various contributors have brought to light. Like- 
wise, the citation of reviews in connection with important books like The 
Lachish letters by Torczyner is helpful. 

The mechanical arrangement of the book is excellent. Each section begins 
with a list of cross-references which enables the reader to track down all items. 
The additions to the original list have, besides their regular numbers, numbers 
in parentheses indicating their proper place according to section and alphabet 
in the original list. 

One can only be thankful to Professor Baron for this publication. In the 
United States Jewish bibliography has never received due consideration. In 
1926 A. S. W. Rosenbach published his 4n American Jewish bibliography 
... «from the establishment of the press in the colonies until 1850, a book which 
should have stimulated more interest in Jewish bibliographical research. Per- 


haps it is now beginning to bear fruit. 
Wa TER RoTHMAN 


Hebrew Union College Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A bibliography of Alfred Edward Housman. Compiled by Tueopore G. 
Eursam. (“Useful reference series,” No. 66.) Boston: Faxon Co., 1941. 
Pp. 44. $1.25. 

This is another one of those useful books which saves the busy reference 
librarian’s time and helps the harassed college or university instructor to detect 
“cribbed” themes or term papers as well as to aid the serious student in his 
search for material, for this is a list of books, articles, and book reviews about 
A. E. Housman and his writings. It is a bibliography in the old sense of the 
word rather than a collector’s description of the points constituting the first 
editions of the poet’s work. It appears to be thoroughly and conscientiously 
done, and the reviewer doubts if any important discussions of Housman have 
escaped Mr. Ehrsam’s dragnet. 

Following a chronology of the principal events in Housman’s life and 
directions for using this book, is the Bibliography in six sections: (1) material 
written by Housman, with reviews thereof; (2) volumes edited by Housman, 
with reviews thereof; (3) translations by Housman; (4) preface by Housman; 
(5) material written about Housman; and (6) bibliographical material about 
Housman. 

In sections 1 and 2 reviews of each volume listed are noted—an excellent 
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idea and one which reference librarians will welcome, especially as these 
greatly exceed those listed in The book review index. Mr. Ehrsam gives the 
reviewer's name wherever it is known or the reviewer signed. 

Section 5 occupies about half the volume. The books and articles included 
therein are arranged alphabetically by author or, in the case of anonymous 
articles and symposiums, by title. This section includes all books and articles 
published before the close of the year 1940. 

In his Preface, Mr. Ehrsam states that he has attempted “no index to 
Housman’s writings in learned journals . . . . since Mr. Gow’s sketch has done 
this so well.”” Mr. Gow’s “sketch”’ is listed in section § in its proper alphabeti- 
cal order and is followed by nearly a page of references to reviews of it. 

This slim volume is worthy of a place in any general library—college, uni- 
versity, or public—of any size and will certainly be needed in all the larger 


libraries at all humanistic in scope. 
Gitsert Doane 


University of Wisconsin 
Civil service in public welfare: a discussion of effective selection of social work 
personnel through the merit system. By Avice CampBELL KEIN. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. Pp. 444. 


We are witnessing today the culmination of a long-time trend in America 
for the extension of civil service on all levels of government. Asa result of an 
act of Congress last year, about go per cent of the employees of the federal 
government are now under civil service; every state has at least part of its 
employees selected by civil service; and about nine hundred cities use civil 
service procedures for some or all their employees. At the present time there 
are perhaps no more than one hundred public libraries under civil service 
(thirteen of them in cities of over 200,000 population), but the trend to extend 
civil service is sure to affect libraries increasingly in the years to come. For 
the librarian who is confronted with the prospect of having his library placed 
under civil service, there is little in library literature to which he can turn, 
though a compilation of the best periodical articles on the subject is scheduled 
for publication by the American Library Association this fall. 

One of the characteristics of social work in 1940 that most sharply dis- 
tinguishes it from social work as it was in 1930 is the use of civil service pro- 
cedures of selection. The transition of social work from a purely private en- 
deavor to a governmental function was sufficient to produce a movement in 
this direction. This tendency was reinforced by a 1939 amendment to the 
Social Security Act, conditioning federal grants to the states on the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an approved merit system for the employees 
paid from those funds. The present volume was written as an introduction to 
civil service for social workers faced with the necessity of having to adapt 
themselves to such regulations; it can serve the same purpose for librarians, 
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especially in view of the absence of adequate materials more directly con- 
cerned with the relation of civil service to libraries. 

The book is divided into two equal parts. Part I constitutes “a ‘primer’ of 
civil service history and practice.” Mrs. Klein, herself a social worker, gives a 
fair and balanced statement of the background necessary to an understanding 
of the trend to extend civil service and takes a reasonably critical and definite- 
ly constructive attitude toward the faults of civil service. She then proceeds 
to discuss in detail the various aspects of the selection process as it is carried 
on in typical civil service fashion, e.g., position classification, recruitment, 
qualification requirements, written tests, oral examinations, methods of ap- 
pointment, service ratings, etc. In a brief chapter she waves her hand at the 
other phases of personnel administration with which civil service is ever more 
concerned; but this delimitation is fully justified in view of the central im- 
portance of selection to the rest of personnel administration policy. 

Part II of the book, “Where social work and merit systems meet,” goes over 
the same ground covered in Part I, relating the various points to the needs and 
problems of social work. It is thus clear that, while the first half of the book is 
of direct value to librarians, they will have less interest in the second part. 
However, the resemblance of social-work problems in regard to civil service to 
those of librarianship is “surprising,” as the author herself notes (p. 114). 

This is not a technical monograph; it was written for people who are pro- 
fessionals in a field other than personnel administration but who must daily 
meet and solve questions of civil service procedure in a practical way. This 
description fits librarians equally well, and, therefore, the pertinency of this 
volume to them is clear. The style is lucid, and even basic principles are fully 
explained. There is an index and a twenty-page bibliography. On the whole, 
the author has done an admirable job of simple and direct presentation that is 
so essential in writing an introduction to a subject for people who are not 
familiar with the field. However, one must guard against assuming that such 
an introduction can possibly do justice to complex and intricate questions; the 
problems of the validity and reliability of examinations, for instance, are not 
to be disposed of in a few pages. 

Though recognizing this volume as an elementary statement—“the first 
word, and by no means the last word, on what is to social work [librarianship] 
a new and controversial field” —and praising it for its qualities as such, yet 
there is a need to point out that equally important and desirable is a full 
statement of another side of the picture. Librarians, as well as social workers, 
need a book like this, that takes up in systematic fashion the techniques and 
procedures of civil service. The other side of the picture, to which Mrs. Klein 
naturally gives only a minor part of her attention and which needs a volume 
to have justice done it, concerns the analysis of what might be called the 
developmental aspects of civil service. Where the present volume is con- 
cerned with the area of selection, primarily, this study would analyze the 
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features of a career service. Where the present volume deals with the spe- 
cialized personnel techniques and procedures, this study would treat per- 
sonnel administration as a phase of general administration. Where the present 
volume offers a photograph of current practice, this study would consider the 
promising lines of possible development and chart a plan for the future. 

The need of such a study in connection with civil service for libraries is par- 
ticularly keen at this time. As Mrs. Klein points out (p. 20), civil service today 
is in a period of change and flexibility such as it has never experienced; if 
librarians wish to bolster their position in the public service, they will do well 
to master the techniques that Mrs. Klein discusses and also to study the 
broader implications as to what modern personnel administration offers the 
profession. The latter is particularly necessary in librarianship because most 
of our thinking about civil service has stemmed from our acquaintance with 
the old, negative concept of the civil service commission as a policing agency 
of the government. The modern idea of civil service—not always found in 
practice, admittedly—is to facilitate the operation of the line departments. 
In other words, the gap between good personnel administration and civil 
service is being steadily narrowed. 

It would appear to be a little late in the day to point out the values that 
personnel administration can bring to librarians and library operation, but the 
truth is that the profession has failed to keep abreast of and has certainly 
failed to apply the concepts and techniques that have been developed by mod- 
ern public personnel administration. When a library is put under civil service, 
one result is to bring those concepts and techniques forcibly to the attention of 
the librarian. Another result is to raise questions embarrassing to the whole 
profession, e.g., what constitutes professional work and what qualifications 
should be demanded of professional librarians and why. Against such a day is 
urged the desirability of a broad and deep study of the implications of civil 
service and personnel administration for librarianship. Basic to such a work, 
however, is an acquaintance with the technical procedures of civil service as 
they affect librarians; and, until someone writes more directly on the subject, 


Mrs. Klein’s book is the best available. 
HERBERT GOLDHOR 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Employee training in the public service: a report submitted to the Civil Service 
Assembly by the Committee on Employee Training in the Public Service. Chi- 
cago: Civil Service Assembly, 1941. Pp. xvit+172. $2.50. 

In order to record the recent developments in the field of public personnel 
administration, the Civil Service Assembly has begun a series of reports on the 
principal phases of the field. These phases are the functions of personnel ad- 
ministration, such as employee training, recruitment, position classification, 
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and other similar functions. As a background for the reports, thorough field 
studies of the personnel agencies in twenty-two distinct jurisdictions were 
made on the basis of a frame of reference prepared by outstanding administra- 
tors, technicians, and others. The data obtained were then compiled into com- 
prehensive case histories of the jurisdictions. The following step was to 
analyze and reclassify these data on broad functional lines, after which it was 
given to committees appointed by the president of the Civil Service Assembly. 
It is the task of the committees to study the data in the case histories on their 
assigned subjects, to extract and weigh the policies and practices embodied in 
them, and to synthesize the whole into analytical reports of the functional 
activities of public personnel administration. 

The first of the reports to be issued is Employee training inthe public serviceby 
the Committee on Employee Training, under the chairmanship of Milton Hall, 
who has previously evinced his interest in the subject. Many other prominent 
persons in the field of public personnel administration served on the commit- 
tee, including one librarian, Mary U. Rothrock, who was serving, however, in 
her capacity as a member of the Training Staff of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority rather than as a librarian. 

This report deals with what librarians have been wont to call in-service 
training; but, whatever the term used, it concerns, by definition, the training 
of the regular employees of an agency after they have entered the service. It 
is the latest of many publications which indicate the interest of students and 
practitioners in the field of public administration with the problems of em- 
ployee training. Their concern with this subject has had its greatest develop- 
ment during the last ten years, coincident with the progressive rationalization 
of a science of management. Employee training in the public service is, then, 
based on the concepts of training that are to be found in business and indus- 
try, the fields in which employee training was first undertaken. The assump- 
tion behind the acceptance of employee training for public service is that if 
business organizations which must show a profit find it worth while to spend 
time, energy, and money on employee training, then it must have a definite 
value to the institution and is worthy of concern in public, nonprofit-making 
agencies. While this assumption is apparently acceptable it has not been 
proved. It is accepted in this book whose purpose is to provide practitioners 
with practical guidance for employee training and with information on the 
best methods for training without attempting to prove the assumption that 
spending money for such training yields returns in terms of financial savings, 
in terms of improved services, or both. The reader’s interest is aroused when 
he notices in the Table of Contents a chapter with the title, “Evaluation of 
public service training,” but it soon wanes when he finds that the authors 
dismiss evaluation of training lightly and proceed to devote a great amount of 
space to evaluation of the effectiveness of devices and methods used for train- 
ing—for example, how can one discover how effective group discussions have 
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been as against a lecture course covering the same ground? Instead of asking 
“Why employee training?” they ask “What method under the given set of 
circumstances will prove the best?” 

For the most part there is little in the way of theory in the book. But ir- 
respective of this and the other criticisms that have been advanced it should 
be useful to public and other librarians. It is actually a manual on employee 
training, a “how-to-do-it” book. The chapters cover methods for ascertaining 
the need for training, how, where, and by whom instruction should be given, 
selection and development of content for training, and the role of a central 
training unit in the training program. In so far as practical information is con- 
cerned, the chapter on training methods and devices is probably the most im- 
portant. The methods and devices are classified, each of them is discussed, 
and its use illustrated. 

Practically speaking, this book should be useful to the librarian who is inter- 
ested in staff training. The principles, methods, and devices, and other as- 
pects of training have almost universal application and may be applied by the 
librarian as well as by other administrators. It gives a more precise definition 
of employee training than can be found in the present library literature and 
places training as a responsibility of management because it is a personnel 
function and not a welfare activity as it has been conceived by some librar- 
ians. Those librarians who see fit to align themselves with current personnel 
practices will find much of interest in this book and in the forthcoming reports 
of the Civil Service Assembly on other phases of personnel administration. 


Haroip W. Tucker 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Proceedings: conference on guidance through the school library. Edited by Nina Caro.ine 
BrotHerton. Boston: School of Library Science, Simmons College, 1940. Pp. 71. 
$0.75 to members of the New England School Library Association; $1.00 to non- 
members. 


The mimeographed proceedings contain talks given by John Coulbourn, Winifred 
Linderman, Nora Beust, Alice Bryan, Mildred Batchelder, and Gretchen Westervelt at 
a conference devoted to a phase of school librarianship that is increasingly receiving 
more attention and growing in importance. Two panel discussions are also included. A 
principal’s conception of the school library’s contribution to the guidance program, 
some types of guidance possible in the school library, personality and background re- 
quirements of the school librarian participating in the guidance program, library ac- 
tivities that are contributing to guidance, and the need to interpret to administrators 
and teachers what the school library can do in this area form the major themes of ap- 
proach to the problem. 


The Clarks: an American phenomenon. By Wi.t.1am D. Mancam. New York: Silver 
Bow Press, 1941. Pp. ix+257. $2.50. 


Though not in any sense an exposé, this book clearly and vividly portrays the career 
of William Andrew Clark, at one time one of the fifteen richest men in America, and the 
subsequent fate of his estate in the hands of his descendants. All the facts are given but 
little attempt at sociological or psychological generalizations is made. There is, however, 
much meat here for a more extended study of this and parallel aspects of the American 
scene. 

The biographies themselves are neither muckrakings nor glamourizations, but the 
mere exposition of facts alone proves sufficiently engrossing. The study seems to be 
necessary background for any consideration of late nineteenth-century American ex- 
pansion. 


Harbrace handbook of English. By Joun C. Hopces. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 

Pp. xxv-+424. $1.25. 

This is a practical and efficient handbook of English. The number of rules and cate- 
gories has been greatly reduced, and the categories themselves are placed in seven sec- 
tions: grammar, mechanics, punctuation, spelling, diction, effectiveness in the sentence, 
and larger elements such as letters and term papers. An effort has been made to make 
any part of the handbook quickly available, and a complete Index and Table of Con- 
tents aid materially in this purpose. 

An average of six drill sentences are given for every rule, making a total of 1,132 drill 
sentences in all. The sentences themselves are taken from student themes, and the topics 
are designed to cover errors commonly made by college Freshmen. The type page is 
clear and the makeup of the book is likewise designed for efficient use. Diagrams are 
given in appropriate places, and the rules are concisely and clearly stated. 
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Catalog of reprints in series: 1940, supplement. Compiled by Rosert M. Orton. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 78. 


This supplement is intended for use with the original volume of Catalog of reprints in 
series. Six new series have been added to the original list: the “Heritage press,” “Loeb 
classical library,” “‘Madison Square books,”’ “Modern age books,” “‘Pocket books,” and 
“Tower books.” New titles appear under each series, and out-of-print titles and price 
changes are also given. The catalog is divided into two parts—a listing under publishers 
and series and a listing under individual authors and titles. 


A concordance to the complete poetical works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Compiled by Eva 
CaTHERINE Hancen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xviii+527. 
$5.00, 


The vocabulary of Wyatt’s complete poetical works (based on the A. K. Foxwell, 
1914 edition of The poems of Sir Thomas Wiat) is listed in alphabetical order. Spellings 
and inflections are given as they appear in the original manuscripts, and all words except 
pronouns, articles, and a few auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and adverbs 
are given. All lines, except those exceeding pentameter length, are quoted in their en- 
tirety, and line numbers refer to specific poems rather than to line numbers in the col- 
lected works. Short titles are used in most cases. 

Explanations are given for obscure or archaic words or forms as well as the part of 
speech, and cross-references are given for alternate spellings. The concordance proper 
is preceded by a bibliography of Wyatt editions and collections together with a list of 
extant early manuscripts. 
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